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“Brightly shone the Moon that night 
Though the frost was cruel...” 

It was Christmas dve. . . . the 
kind of Christmas eve nature has 
neglected ts produce these many 
years, being satistied, apparently, 
with tradition as ingeniously main- 
tained, in three colours, by Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck & Co, 

Snow lay deep upon ground. The 
whole countryside was white and 
silent under the moon, the air 
crisp, the ground sparkling with 
frost. A cheery red glow shone 
through the windows of isolated 
farm and cottage. No sound, save 
the fitful bow-bow of a canine watch- 
man... . until presently the bells 
of a distant church rang out, send- 
ing greetings far and wide to cheer 
lone waytarers—like myself—and 
add to the ardour of preparations 
for the morrow’s festival. 

Nothing was missing from the 
picture--upon the road _ leading 
from the railway station to the vil- 
lage I even met an aged herdsman 
trudging alosg with back bent un- 
der a load of tuel for the Christmas 
hearth: thé kind of man good King 
Wencesiaus would have loved to 
serve—if tradition speaks truly. 

In short, the whole scene compos- 
ed a perfect Christmas Card, such 
as one sends to one’s Aunt, wishing 
the dear old lady a Merry Christ- 
mas. This being so, I could not 
but rejoice, greatly, having but a 
few hours betore hurried trom the 
slush and fog of London in search 
of an old-fashioned Christmas in 
the country. 

As a matter of fact, the event 
proved (in some respects) a bit of a 
wash out. But 1 must not anticipate. 


The hour being late, I was con- 
fronted with a walk of some five 
miles to the village of Minister-by- 
the-bridge; not unpleasant in the 
circumstances, except that I did 
sometimes look ahead with appre- 
hension towards shadowy bends in 
the road, while anon, the stillness 
of the scene caused me to stop sud- 
denly and Jook back, caught and 


momentarily startled by the hollow 
echo Of my own footsteps. 

I reached the village in good time 
and spirits, expectant of a good 
time and more spirits; and in 






AVE got one piecee 
master this side: 
allo time he tal- 
kee motor car 
pidgin. How 
fashion he can 
talkee my no 
savee how can do. 

How fashion wantchee talkee so 

much ? 

S’posee wantchee makee car wal- 
kee any dam’ fool can do! Have 
id gas, have got juice, have got 

ey any man can do. Puttee key 
lock-side, makee turn, puttee foot 
seluf-starter. Hai yah, plenty bob- 
bery. Engine makee wallah-wallah. 

Have got. 

Then must catchee gear lever— 
this master talkee ‘‘gear lever’, 
push clutch littee more far, pull 
gear lever, clutch, he come back: 
motor car he can go. Any man can 
do so fashion. Can push, can pull 
gear lever he go more fast, more 
slow. 

My savee, my have do. Last day 
before time this master he  talkee 
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with all 
Christmastide, from time immem- 


common travellers at 
orial, made a bee-line for that 
Home of Romance, the Village Inn. 

Stamping to unburden my feet of 
clogged snow, I knocked lustily at 
the door and called out, appro- 
priately, as I thought: 

‘What ho, within!’ 

There was an immediate shuffling 
of feet ‘within.’ A chair crunched 
on the floor, as though some one had 
pushed it back violently, in alarm. 
Then voices, in low, excited tones. 

Being of a reflective turn of mind, 
I concluded that the situation seem- 
ed curious. 

I was about to enter this detail 
in my Note Book of Travel, when a 
bar was released from the door, the 
same was cautiously opened for a 
few inches, and I became aware of 
a Face With a Beard. .. . and pre- 
sently a Voice. 

“Ts that you, Willyum?” gaid the 
Face with a Voice. 

“It is William,” I repliea. wu. 
not the William you seem to ex- 
pect.’”’ 

“Ho! you baint our Willyum? 
Then what did ’ee knock at the doar 
fer at this time o’ night?” 

The situation appeared to be one 
for the exploitation of a little tact, 
so I replied: ‘I knocked because I 
wished to come in,’’—a reply which 
I flattered myself was both concilia- 
tory and informing. 

“Time for closin’ was hait o’clock. 
Them’s Govverment arders. An’ we 
ain’t got no room nor nothin’ to 
sell an’ you bain’t our Willyum so 
good night to ’ee.” 

Perceiving a cherished hot whisky 
to be in peril, I tried a new tack: 
“Come now,” I coaxed, applying 
that charm of manner for which my 
friends tell me I am famous, ‘‘Come 
new, this is the season of hospital- 
HY oa 

“That’s where our Willyum’s 
gorn, to see the doctor. E’s a bit 
lait. Should’nt wunder if ’a ant 
got drunk and fell in the pool at 
Yark’ll and drownded ’isself.” 

With this thought the old chap 
brightened up wonderfully, and be- 
fore I had time to expostulate that 
the night was cold and the wintry 


(Continued in next column.) 


“coolie, you go look see my car, 
then no tief man can come.” Tief 
man no wantchee come suppose I 
hab got. I catch one gallon gas, 
one spannah: then I catch sleep. 
No tief man come. He catchee no 
chance. 

One mont’; two mont’, tree mont’. 
I go look see car. Can makee wal- 
kee walkee. By-and-by licence hab 
got. Then I go look see other pid- 
gin. Maybe catch twentyfi dollah. 
Suppose no catchee, maskee. Gas 
no hab got, tyre no can allo same 
b’long plenty chance fo my. 

This master catch money. He 
talkee how fashion can with motor 
car. I can talkee too. 

S’pose tyre he break. Hab got 
gallahge. Engine no can walkee— 
hab got gallahge. Gas no hab got— 
I think so gallahge can do. 
oo he b’long my welly good 

en’. 

Any man can make “Motor Obser- 
vation.”” My can, but my no can 
catchee chance. { can chauffeur 
pidgin now. B’long more easy: 
catchee plenty more money. 
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Lditorial 


least of all newspaper men: 


ALBALLZALZZAA 


proverbially as good as a rest. 


storm (which had just come on) a 
bit thick, he inquired genially where 


answered: ‘My name is Smith” . 
. Why I should have mentioned 
my name, Fate alone knows. It 
might have been Brown for all the 
old rascal, with his hand stil] firm- 
ly on the door, seemed to care. “My 
name is Smith,’ I remarked. 
“Sam Smith, of London. I am 
paying a visit to the ancestral 
home of the Smiths of Worpleton.” 

“Woppleton! You goes down 
that there lane till you comes to the 
cross roads then you takes to th’ 
left and you goes a’ top of the ’ill 
an’ that’s Woppleton.” 

So saying, the old fellow closed 
the door with a polite bang: the 
sorce of which dislodged a heap of 
snow from the roof, and most of it 
I caught beautifully in the back of 
the neck. 

A remarkable Inn, a remarkable 
Inn keeper, a still more remarkable 
in-terview; an incredible trio, 1 
should have said, had I not been 
personally victimized. 

Firmly resolving to report the 
old scoundrel] to the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Association, I walked back 
to the road. Not a light visible... . 
not a soul in the road... . I looked 
with yearning but in vain, for a 
sight of the Village Constable on 
Point Duty. ... 

There was nothing to be done ex- 
cept grope my way to the cross 
roads; and there, having climbed 
the cold and frosty Guide Post and 
consumed a prodigious number of 
matches, I discovered to my intense 
mortification that the ‘finger’ which 
should have pointed the road to 
Worpletcn was’nt there. 

Another disappointment, I should, 
I verily believe, have collapsed 
through sheer chagrin had I not re- 
called a verse of that old song: 

Ah Love, could’st thou and I censpire 

To sweep these stupid yokels from the 
Shire, 

Would we not 
Smart—— 

Nor heed the moanings of the covrtry 
Squire ! 

Strange, the effect of a line of 
verse recalled in ad-versity. I felt 
at once refreshed, invigorated, in- 
spired, tremendously bucked, and so 
went forward hopefully along the 
road down which the missing finger 
of the sign post did not point. 

An hour later, long after the vil- 
lage clock had chimed the midnight 
period, I climbed the steep hill that 
leads to Worpleton Manor. The 
night’s aspect had now changed en- 
tirely. All was dark. The moon 
had raised her lamp behind a cloud 
and remained there. A bitter wind 
swished and howled ominously 
through the dark fir trees encom- 
passing the domains of the Smiths. 

Fortunately, the Drive was only 
three miles long, and I marched for- 
ward confident that upon arriving 


substitute the Very 


We the startling suggestion was made tl.at 
the Staff should be given a Christmas Holiday : 

and WHEREAS Nobody has holidays nowadays, 
Be it known to ail 
men by these presents that a compromise was effected, 
the Staff adopting that change of occupation which is 
The Editor ceased from 


I might be going—” 9 gwain’”, as/| 
he put it. 
The case was hopeless. I simply 


.|the massive portals of our 


Wotice 


up an unfamiliar 


lat the door of the Manor I should 
have reached the house. 

I arrived. Taking a short cut 
over the lawns, 1 stepped lightly 
up to the Terrace and crossed ww 
family 
mansion. And what did I see} 
What, I say, did [ see? 

In a corner of the porch a stable 
lamp flickered: the most desolating 
flicker it has ever been my lot to be- 
| hold. And close against the lamp 
; there was attached to the door post 
a card upon which appeared in 
plain, dreadfully emphatic letters: 


NOBODY 





HOME 





Could I believe my own eyes? I 
could not. But I was compelled to. 
Nobody Home. Not even the old 
folks ! 

What an impassee! What a pret 
ty kettle of fish. What a contre- 
temps! 1 could have sworn most 
heartily, although a member of the 
C.E.M.S. I could have... . But 
no. I am a Christian, and above 
all respectable. I controlled an 
outraged sense of the preposterous, 
and sat down; ignominious of the 
fact that the floor of the porch was 
stone cold and slightly damp. 

Only to rise again instantly, 
upon hearing a thin, foggy voice 
exclaim : 

“Pardon me, you might look be- 
fore you sit.” 

I looked, without discerning the 
speaker. I looked again, and _be- 
hind me, and ‘n fact all round, but 
still the speaker remained con- 
gealed. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, I inquired: 

“Who spoke ? 

“T did,” said the voice. This was 
re-assuring. 

‘Who are you,” I asked. ‘‘Where 
are you? (for the moment it did not 
occur to me to add: ‘‘ What are 
you ?””) 

‘Don’t trouble to look,’’ came the 
answer. ‘You can’t see me. I am 
the Family Ghost.’ 

What a reception! I was too dis- 
gustcd—too thoroughly disgusted, to 


run away. ‘‘What the—are you 
doing here? Why are’nt you haunt- 
ing somebody?” I asked, with fine 
irony. 


“What does that say,’’ inquired 
the Shade, disregarding my query 
‘and pointing, I assumed correctly, 
‘an immaterial finger towards the 
card under the lamp. 

“Tt says that the family is absent 
at home,” I replied. 

“T guessed as much. I’ve been 
shivering here for over an hour wait- 
ing for somebody to open the door. 

‘Can’t you get in through the key- 
hole,” I suggested: but the Shade, 
evidently not a Potterite, disregard- 
ed this thin witticism. 

“Just my luck,’’ mused the Shade, 


punctuating the remark with a deep: 


groan. ‘Half the night gone, and lL 
have’nt scared a single soul yet.’ 


Observations.'’ Hence this vaudeville page, and necessary 
word of explanation, in anticipation of the Reader's 
Note of Exclamation ! 
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is Wereby Given 


editing and composed a few chatty paragraphs; our 
Lady Typist sweetly volunteered to write what she 
daringly describes as ‘‘ a story '’; the Office Coolie took 


pen in the interests of ‘* Motor 
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“But there are other houses—old 
famiy mansions, round apout.’’ 

“Love loukeu in at three already. 
There was a member ot uhe nauoual- 
ist sissuclallon in one. Nothing do 
ing there. ‘ihe second piace was 
empty. At the third house, a Lady 
wauted to hang me un ine Chrisumas 
tree tor the amusement of the 
chlidren, ... 

‘Luvse humanitarian principles 
which 1 have ever held sacred, com- 
pelied me to sympathize even with 
an unemployed gnost. ‘“Have you 
heard of the Souiety for Psychical 
Research” 1 asked. 

“Lhe society tor what?” 

“For psychical research. They’re 
awfully interested in queer things 
iike yourself. 

SAV esas 

“Are you an American ghost ?’’— 

I took up the word at once, being 
curious to know whether guosts tra- 
velled the wide sea. 
_“No. But 1 once spent half a day 
in Dhanghai.... Say, where are 
these—what d’ye call ‘em—guys lo- 
cated }” 

1 happened to have on me the ad 
dresses ot Sir Oliver Dodge and 
Sir Arthur Cannot Toyle, and 
placed their business cards under 
the lamp for my thin friend to note. 
“Go and see them,’ I suggested. 
“They’re not the sort of people to 
let a deserving ghost starve for 
want of a regular job of work.” 

“Sure I'll go.” 

“T take it tor granted,” I added, 
“that you will be able to find your 
way to London.” 

But there was no response. The 
ghost had gone... . 

Shortly after my return to Lon- 
don, the newspapers announced that 
a publication of extreme importance 
was about to be issued by the bo- 
ciety for Psychical Research, ‘‘the 
society having recently received new 
and startling revelations from the 
other side.’’ ... 1 read the report 
with interest, and not without the 
satisfaction of feeling that I had 
given at least one ghost the chance 
of earning an honest livelihood. 

J was also able to be of some ser- 
vice to humanity through the mat- 
ter of that little incident at the Inn. 
I had reported it immediate- 
ly to Mr. William le Queux, 
and after he had proceeded to Min- 
ister-by-the Bridge, and various con- 
tinental cities (where he interview- 
ed the few remaining Crowned 
Heads), he was able to establish 
with certainty that I had surprised 
a meeting of the Minister Soviet, 
and that the “stupid” agricul- 
turist who held parley with me at 
the door of the Inn was no other 
than Lenin himself (in disguise)— 
whose arrest he was promptly able 
to secure. 

Thus the night was not entirely 
misspent, but I shall carefully re- 
frain from visiting Muinster-by-the- 
bridge next Christmas eve. 


éaith Christmas Greetings 


to 


Our Readers 
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yesterday. A large crowd assem- 
bled. 


Ar Yesterday’s meeting of the 
“Quest” Society, Mr. O. Crumbs 
read an interesting paper on ‘The 
Political Significance of Spats.” 
The lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides and picturesque diagrams, 
was notable for the statement that, 
had spats been more common in 
Russia than Jack Boots, Bolsh- 
evism would have been impossible. 


*-. 
We understand that the Public 
Works Department contemplates 


the erection on the Bund of a 
special over-head railway for the 
use of Brokers, with a view to 
solving the trafic problem. Each 
broker will be provided with a 
small electric trolley, and at the 
Bank entrances there will be chutes 
down which these busy gentlemen 
will be able to slide direct to the 
T.T. counter, or into the Manag- 
er’s outstretched arms. Should 
two brokers arrive at one chute 
simultaneously, precedence of entry 
will be decided by a throw of the 
dice, boxes of which, together with 
small tables, will be provided. 


es 
Ow1nce to the continued slump in 
loca! Racing, we understand that 
the international Kace Club has 
an interesting scheme in_ hand, 
designed to revive interest in this 


Anybody can write mere litera- 
ture, but it takes a clever cove to 
produce a rattling good advertise- 
ment. What I mean to say is this. 
Take a poet for example. A poet 
writes a sonnet to please himself. 
That is easily done, especially if he 
is a rotten poet. The advertising 
man has to write to please every- 
body, and that’s more than 
even the Municipal Council 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury 
can do. We happen to know that 
a few days ago a Bubbling Well 
poet was commissioned to produce 
a few lines in the financial interests 
of the Agents for that celebrated 


universal remedy ‘Quacko’ (See 
advertisement on page 22). He 
wrote :— 
Take all your treasures... . Wealth 
and Wine... .. 
‘Take Woman... . take Tobacco... . 


Take everything. But leave me mine 
Own faithful servant ‘‘QUACKO.” 


We reprint this, with an apology 
for so doing, by way -of warning 
our regular . advertisers against 
doing business with this bone-head 
dealer in metrical hyperbole. A 
plain simple statement which will 
bring out a customer on a wet 


LEADING BRTICLE 
By our Advertising Manager 
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Tue last Autumn leaf was a, long neglected, but inexpensive, 
from a tree in the Public Gardens! form of sport. 


In future, the first 
50 people to arrive at each Meeting 
will be provided (confidentially) 
with a complete list of winners for 
the day. 


. 
es 


Speakino at Manchester recently, 
Mr. Smillie is reported to have said 
that the day will come when even 
a Bishop will bow to a Bolshevist. 
“You cannot,” he added, ‘‘educate 
the mob with impunity.” 

ee 

Accorpine to Mr. George Lloyd, 
if the League of Nations tails, the 
coming Great War will be the next. 


ee 
In answer to “Inquirer,” we are 
able to state, on good authority, 
that debating was permitted among 
British soldiers in camp, but was 


strictiy contined to non-political - 


subjects; such as, for exampie:— 
“vo bar-maids swallow their 


‘young ?” 


* 
ss 
Ove fashion expert recommends 
the following golting costume for 
ladies: Put on a Dolly Varden hat, 
@ costume Taylor made; or, 2f you 
have'nt Herd of that, then one that 
trimmed with Braid. 


Owing to pressure on space, our 
Sporting Specialist’s sermon on: 
“The Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful 
Soul for Sin” is crowded out. 
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night is worth more than the whole 
plays of Shakespeare applied to 
anything from Pears Soap _ to 
Petrol. 

Incidentally, we might mention 
that “Quacko”’ (See advertisement 
on page 22) is guaranteed to cure 
everything. It was carried by the 
Prince of Wales and his entourage 
(Messrs. Kelley and Brewer are 
selling a handy little French-Eng- 
lish Dictionary) and enabled the 
Renown to reach England three 


days earlier than anticipated. Its 
wonderful potentialities have 
even been recognized by the 
Government, which has shipped 


a large consignment to Ireland. 
Little Hsu has also purchased a 
case. 

Our readers will, we are sure, 
appreciate the gravity of the point 
we have endeavoured to set clearly 
before them. It cannot, we insist, 
be too strongly emphasized, that 
advertisements are the soul of a 
newspaper. Take them away, and 
the-merely literary body perishes, 
ignominiously and _ thoroughly. 
Therefore we say: ‘Tis not in 
mortals to command success in 
business. You SHOULD DO MOEB: 
ADVERTISE. 
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$115.09 


ANY GRAFONOLA HERE 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN 
TIME FOR CHRISTMAS 


8 
I A Columbia Grafonola is undoubtedly the answer. It means 
more fun and musical merriment all through the year for many 
years to come than anything else your money can buy. 


(ALL soon on us and we will let you test for yourself the wonderful convenience of the 
exclusive Columbia Non Set Stop. Nothing to move or set or measure. Just start the 

Grafonola and it plays and stops itself. 
the button which regulates the tone leaves, and hear how complete and accurate is 


the control they give you over the tone volume. The straight tone arm allows the sound 
waves to develop fully and naturally. Enjoy the unvarying fidelity of the Grafonola’s music. 


COLLARD, LYON & 


Sole 





— The Book of 
Capa Care fore 
The Children’s 


Encyclopedia 





Columbia 


rafonola 


S aud Columbia Records 





The Robinson Piano 


(ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS IN CHINA). 
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PIANOS BY:— 


BROADWOOD, BRINSMEAD, CHICKERING, 


HEALY, KNABE 


ETC. ETC. 


Agents for China 


Co., 
Ltd. 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


10,000 Educational Pictures 


English 


THE GREAT CULTIVATOR 


Some of life's failures lie in a lack of opportunity, but many more lie in the fact that we are not ready 
for the opportunity when it comes Every hour of every day in the home should be made to count in the pre- 
paration be the life-work of your child. The soil that is cultivated produces far more than the soil that 
is neglected. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the great cultivator, with its 10,000 irresistible pictures which 
tell a story or impress a fact in a way that can never be forgotten. It has a power and fascination for growing 
minds that bas never been equalled. It is the only work of reference for the young whch they read eagerly, 
and to which they return again and again for important and estrential knowledge. Do not keep your child 
oe for the greatest opportunity which you can give him. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
HOME. 


In Five Languages 


French ‘Spanish Italian 


Your Child’s Chance 


In round numbers, what is your child's chaneg 
to become successful? If uneducated, he has one 
chance out of 150,000: with a common school educa- 
tion, 4 chances; with a high school education, 87 
ehances; with a college education, 800 chances, 
‘WITH THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in the 
home, every chance. It is not a luxury, it is an 
absolute necessity. It is an INVESTMENT in 
your child’s future which will pay dividends as long 
as he lives. In over 700,000 hones to-day the 
ebildren are being educated with THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Give your child hia chunce to com- 


Results That Are Sure 


One of the most difficult things which parents 
bare hed to do in the past was to find out just 
what particular genius or bent or aptitude their 
child had. That was before the days when THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE came to help the child. 
ren in getting a practical education for life. What 
the wise parent does to-day is to place this remark- 
able work in the home as soon as the child is old 
enough to look at pictures and to read a little, and 
from that time on until he is 18 years old, the 
volumes are never out of his hands. Give your 
child the help that is being given to more than half 
a million of the children of this generation. 
ORDER EARLY FOR CHRISTMAS DELIVERY. 


350 Coloured Plates 


Portuguese 


Answers every 
Question a Child 
Can Ask 


Why do we grow old? 

Who made the first electric light? 

How did the days get their names? 

Why is a river always running? 

Why does lightning strike some things and not 
others? 

Where does the wind begin? 

Why does the kettle sing? 

Where do thoughts come from? 

What makes coal burn? 

Why has a star five points? 

What is it like at the bottom of the sea? 

Why are te:rs salt? 

Why do we have names? 

What is a thunderbolt? 

How high can men fly? 





Please mail descriptive book containing specimen pages and 


pete with them. Price $75.00 after January Ist, $100.00. Is the earth hollow inside? 
ye 
If There Are Children in the Home, Mail This FREE COUPON To-diy) 
Se ae The valuable and attractive illustrated book of speci - 
CHRISTMAS |. icine macs ae CHINESE AMERICAN: PUBLISHING Co. 
SaIGuEGne | Pages from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, Let tho children 25 Nanking Road, Shanghai, Chiza. 
. decide whether this new method of education interests them. 
ASSURED | Send for FREE 80-page book which contains the specimen pages | illustrations from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
IF YOU | and illustration from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. MEN ccna tetensnateedianenincenusaikinbetcecmscancetanua 
ACT NOW 


N.C.D.N. 


Write—Send us a Chit or Call in for our Free Booklet and Price 


The Chinese American Publishing Company 


29 NANKING ROAD 


Tel. 4648 Central 


SHANGHAI 
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The Duke of Chan slammed his 
front door and slipped the heavy 
bars into place, each with a re- 
sounding thud. He crossed his 
narrow, dirty courtyard, mopping 
his face; entered his bare, dirty 
living room and sat down with 
decision in the official attitude, feet 
and knees wide apart. But the 
voice of the bill collector penetrat- 
ed sharply even to this retreat, and 
through the heavy street doors and 
across the narrow courtyard came 
the still more aggravating murmur 
of the canaille neighbours, the 
women, the breeders and brats of 
rag pickers and ricsha coolies com- 
menting upon the rumpus which 4 
porkbutcher’s underling was mak- 
ing at the door of a Duke for the 
matter of three hundred and twenty 
coppers, owing no more than six 
weeks too. 

“Something has got to be done,”’ 
the Duke groaned as he opened his 
throat and fanned himself vicious- 
ly. ‘‘Tea!” 

“Tea indeed!” came a sharp 
feminine voice from the shadow of 
a curtained k’ang. ‘‘There isn’t a 
leaf in the house and nothing to 
buy it with. Go into the street 
and get your tea. Something must 
be done—truly! I'm tired of lying 
to collectors to protect the hide of 
a worthless beggared Duke. I’m 
from an honorable family. My 
mother’s uncle was son-in-law to 
an Emperor. I’ll not beg for any 
Duke. When you want tea go out 
and buy it.” 


The Impoverished Aristocrat. 


The Duke, who was a sturdily 
built man of small stature, with a 
good humoured round face and a 
thin high bridged nose in the mid- 
dle of it to prove the aristocracy 
which his house and his clothes 
belied, fanned himself furiously 
for a moment, pulled up his sleeves 
with an elaborate gesture and ris- 
ing, took down a thrush in its 
bamboo cage from the open door 
way. He yawned as he closed his 
fan with a click and buttoned up 
his throat. 

“Ruined and devoured by fat, 
lazy, worthless women” he pro- 
nounced sententiously to the court- 
yard or the open sky. “Here am 
I with a ricsha coolie’s income buy- 
ing paint and powder, gee-gaws for 
the hair, and satin slippers, for’ 
two daughters who have grown old 
and fat because they were too good 
for any man I could find ’em, and 
two others who were so dog-faced 
ugly that no one would have ’em— 
and an old woman who ought to be 
planting evergreens around her 
burial plot instead of trying to 
deck herself out like a tumble-bug 
at a fair. Here we are, houses 
gone, land gone, position gone, 
horses gone, everything but the pots 
and pans in the pawnshop; and I 
keep up a show of loveliness that 
isn't even negotiable. If I were a 
Chinese with the average run of 
daughters I could sell out and 
start in business as a pediar of 
melon seeds and peanuts. but I’m 
a Manchu Duke, forsooth, with a 
brood of beauties to whom even the 
ashman never raises his eyes!’’ 

The din of vituperation which 
followed the Duke of Chan into his 
courtyard for a moment drowned 
even the persistent clamour of the 
bill collector and the rabble in the 
street; but with recovered poise and 
serenity the noble gentleman car- 
ried his bird cage across the court, 
summoned a tattered old servant 
and was let out of a side gate into 
an adjacent alleyway. He turned 
many corners, threaded many short 
narrow streets, and in a_ few 
minutes trudged out into the mid- 
dle of the broad highway which 
runs north and south through the 
West City of Peking, only a few 
hundred yards north of the Hsun- 
chih Men. He looked to his left 
and his right, then turned and 
marched briskly to the great gate 
of the city. only slackening his 
pace a little in the cool of the mas- 
sive arch. 


Something Unusual. 


It was not like the Duke to walk 
briskly on a hot day, nor indeed 
to do anything in a hurry under 
unfavourable circumstances. The; 
major part of his life had been 
devoted to taking it easily. There 
had been very little unpleasantness 
through all his years. The world 
was a comfortable place for him, so 
he had regarded it as a pleasant 
world and had come to believe that 
all the people in it were very plea- 
sant people. He had, therefore, 
treated everyone kindly and was 
accustomed to meet all persons and ; 
all incidents with perfect grace 
and good humour. Revolution, the 
loss of an office in which his func- 
tions had been purely decorative 
and his income a handsome one, 
and finally poverty, had brought 
an ever increasing number of petty 
crosses and trials. He tried to be 
philosophical. He tried to forget 
the bill collector when he could 
not pay him; he tried not to be 
impatient with the womenfolk 
whose tempers poverty was sharpen- 
ing ; and he tried to hope that some 
one of his numerous friends and 
relatives, still rich and powerful, 
would find a place for him in which 
he could redeem himself. But the 
poorer he got the harder were his 
buffets. He was received in the 
homes of his wealthy relatives, 
from all of whom he had negotiat- 
ed small Joans, with little more 
courtesy than he showed the im- 
portunate collector who stormed 
bis own humble threshold. When 
he had been forced to sit for hours 
in the gatehouse of some relative 
who had many times eaten and 
drunk fraternally at his own board 
and had finally been turned away 
without even seeing the man’s face, 
a great bitterness would take the 
place of the natural serenity and 
sweetness of his character. And 
each time it would take longer for 
the humiliation to wear away. But 
with it all he persisted in being 
something of an altruist, and one 
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one merry song from a strolling 
actor, ene cool breeze on a hot day, 
could atill wipe out the memory of 
much bitterness. In the cool of the 
archway his fface slackened, there- 
fore, the drawn lines in his face 
relaxed and he lifted up his bird 
cage and whistled to his thrush. 
The Thief. 

A few minutes later he was 
under the willows outside the wall 
looking down the city moat with s 
countenance of perfect peace and 
benevolence. The water was black 
and stagnant, the stench from it was 
overpowering but in the sight of a 
man born and bred in Peking it 
was beautiful. The long lines of 
willows on the banks were reflected 
on the murky surface as they would 
have been on polished black marble. 
Whole flotillas of fat white ducks 
sailed up and down its entire 
length. Scores of naked children, 
unbelieving dirty but ecstatically 
happy, splashed about in the shal- 
lows. Tired coolies were sprawled 
in all attitudes on the banks, sleep- 
ing like the dead with the sun in 
their faces and the flies humming 
about them, while many dignified 
elderly men strolled about under 
the willows giving their song birds 
the air. Looking through the eyes 
of the Duke of Chan it was a scene 
of great beauty and peace. The 
inevitable drowsiness which over- 
takes the Oriental at ease came 
upon him and he yawned with com- 
placency and looked about him for 
a place to rest. Close to the north 
bank of the moat stood a train of 
marooned cars. The side door of 
one was open disclosing a few 
broken boxes, a comfortable look- 
ing heap of excelsior and packing 
straw, and for the rest a cool shady 
interior. The Duke was agile. He 
vaulted into the car without an 
effort, seated himself on the straw, 
put his bird in the opening where 
it could get all the air there was 
and looked out over the smooth 
surface of the moat, at the ducks, 
the naked babies and the idlers 
with ever-narrowing lids. 

Old Day Returned. 

For a great while he slept pla- 
cidly. An idler passed, saw the 
bird in the cage and the sleeper on 
the straw, looked up and down the 
tracks and then walked nonchalant- 
ly away swinging the thrush’s cage 
from his own forefinger. An hour 
later the Duke began to dream. A 
far-away rumble filled his ears, 
then there was a prolonged trumpet 
blast rising and falling like the 
notes of the five-foot horns which 
had sounded at the head of his 
column of horse when he had been 
a youngster and a cavalryman in 
the Imperial Guard. Then there 
was a rushing sound like that of 
wind in the trees and behold! he 
was a mounted trooper in iron 
helmet and jangling plate armour, 
riding through the forest with a 
broad sabre on one hip, a quiver 
of arrows on the other and a bow 
across his back. He was not alone. 
Through the dim light and between 
the trunks of the pines he could 
see scores of others clad as he was 
and accoutred with the weapons 
of their forefathers. The roar of 
a big drum was close at hand now 
and the blare of the trumpets im- 
mediately ahead of him _ thrilled 
him and made his horse dance 
under him. There was light. ahead 
through the forest, the horsemen 
dashed forward carrying him with 
them and in an instant they were 
out upon the open brow of a hill, 
thousands of them, all bent for- 
ward in their saddles and brilliant 
in metal plates. Below them in a 
valley, across a long smooth descent 
of green sward a file of men and 
animals, cavalry and infantry and 
baggage carts piled high with sacks 
of grain, was making confused and 
frantic efforts to bring itself into 
order and present a fighting front. 
A roar went up from the the Man- 
chu cavalrymen and the charge 
began. He unslung his bow and 
when the others began to shoot he 
too loosed his arrows, noting with 
satisfaction that every long shaft 
was lost in the mass of struggling 
men and animals below. Then 
there came an answering flight and 
a@ rider before him crumpled and 
fell. Another volley at short range 
and the sabres were out. His horse 
collapsed under him, he rolled on 
the ground and got to his knees 
just in time to ward a blow from a 
great two handed sword that would 
have split him lengthwise if it had 
landed fairly on his shoulder. The 
big blade went up again in a flash 
of light and with his own sabre 
he made a vicious cut at the swords- 
man’s legs, and then—he awoke. 

Reality. 

It was nearly dusk. The villages 
and the fields of half-grown sorg- 
hum through which the train was 
rushing were flooded with the red 
light of sunset and by the door of 
the car, in the place where his 
thrush should have been, a very old 
Taoist priest with a tuft of white 
beard sat with the red glow on his 
face. The Duke started to his feet, 
only half out of his dream, and 
when the old priest raised an arm 
to prevent him from lurching 
through the open door he clutched 
the old man’s wrist, fiercely and 
then relaxed his grip and stared 
open mouthed out over the un- 


familiar country, 


‘“Where are wel” he gasped. 
“How did I get here? My bird?” 
“You have slept soundly,” the 
old man replied with a smile, ‘‘and 
you are still dreaming. We have 


| bitter sigh. 


come a Jong way—two hours or, 


more from the city.” 

‘Well, who ever heard of such 
a thing?’ said the Duke in great 
consternation. “I must get off at 
once. How can I get back. I have 
neither money nor ticket and where 
could a man hope to find friends 
in any of these little towns? And 
then, where’s my bird?” 

“‘T have seen no bird,’”’ said the 
old priest slightly on the defensive. 

“He was the cleverest bird in 


“He could sing with 
the best and he could talk—knew 
hundreds of things—and, my 
Grand-dad! how he could swear 
just like my youngest daughter.’ 
The thought of his daughter car- 
ried the Duke into a sad reverie. 
and for a long while both men werc 
silent. When they renewed their 
conversation it was with the usual 
social amenities, and these done 
with their conversation turned 
upon current gossip. The old 
Taoist was a vagabond so he knew 
all the talk of many countrysides. 
but he was also a vagabond scholar 
and he soon showed that he read 
much and had a capacity for think. 
8 peat seriously about what he 
read. 


An Old Story. 
“At the last station,’’ he in- 
formed the Duke, ‘‘the station 


master flagged the train and told 
the conductor that there was 
trouble down the line. He men- 
tioned the name of the town but 
I did not catch it. The soldiers 
had mutinied, he said, and were 
looting the shops. The telephone 
had been cut or else the station 
master had run away for he had 
had no connexion for an_ hour, 
They talked of holding the train 
and some people who had a little 
luggage got off to wait for news 
and take a later train if the report 
was favourable.” 

““60?” the Duke commented from 
time to time. 

“ Yes,”’ said the old Taoist, ‘but 
I was not afraid. I have nothing 
to lose, so they cannot rob me, and 
I am an old man, very near the 
grave, so there is no sport, even 
for a frenzied soldier, in pushing 
me into it. Besides our soldiers 
are not wild beasts. They are 
farmer’s boys and labourer’s boys, 
like the children of my own rela- 
tives, and though they behave like 
mad wolves sometimes, it is not 
becausé they are all bad. It is 
chiefly because the times are bad. 
It is said that they mutiny and 
loot because they are not paid, and 
this is often true but it is not the 
whole truth. If the officials in 
their yaméns were as lean as the 
soldiers in their barracks they 
would not loot. The morals of the 
rulers are mirrored in the moral: 
of the people. The soldiers are of 
the people, only they are bolder 
because they have weapons in their 
hands. In time of famine, witk 
the poor lean grain scorched in thi 
uplands, the lowland village: 
swamped in floods, the grain boxer 
empty and the poor starving in th 
ditches, the offrcials sit at their 
banquet tables, criticize the flavoui 
of their duck livers, laugh at th 
authority of their superiors, speak 
with contempt of the people fron 
whose poverty they have squeezed 
their subsistence, and hold back 
the pay of the soldiery upon whor 
they depend for their security. 
Put rifles in the hands of the 
ignorant then and they would be 
as mad and brutal as the troops. 
History proves it, for it has hap- 
pened.”’ 


Dangerous Thoughts. 


“There is truth in that,” replied 
the Duke, wagging. his head 
thoughtfully. A little of the fury 
of his dream was still..upon him 
and his hand closed onthe handle 
of an imaginary sabre as he saw 
before him an imaginary magis- 
trate bloated with good living look- 
ing with contempt upon the. lean 
enfeebled people of his blighted 
district: 

“The pity of it is’’ continued 
the old man, “that when the so)- 
diers go' mad, or when the people 
go mad, they devour one another 
like mad dogs. If they loot, they 
loot the little shopkeepers and not 
the yaméns of the officials or the 
palaces of the wealthy. After the 
official has had all he can aqueeze 
from the people it is cheaper for 
him to let his soldiers loot than tc 
pay them, and if the people can 
fill their bellies by eating one an- 
other he is only too pleased that 
they should. Upon these matter: 
I have never thought much until 
lately.” 

‘‘Nor J,” said the Duke. ‘But 
all you say is true. One sees it in 
Peking on a much bigger scale than 
in the country towns, but it is mueb 
the same.” 

‘“No  doubt,’’ continued the 
priest. ‘I never considered it till 
the young men from the schools 
began to explain to the people in 
the streets. I listened to them and 
I read what they gave away for the 
people to read and I saw the 
pitiable condition of our country 
with open eyes for the first time 
and understood the cause of it. 
And there are thousands of others 
wherever I go who now have some 
understanding. I hear much talk 
everywhere. I am an old man and 
useless but there are tens of thou 
sands everywhere with youthfu' 
strength and fire in their blood. 


who hear better and feel more 
keenly than an old man. Even 
among the soldiers this is true 


They read the newspapers. ‘They 
never used to. And what they reac 
confirms what they hear in the 
streets. Some day they will under 
stand that the little shopkeeper 
with a few dollars in his drawer ir 
not the enemy whom they should 
pillage when they are unclothe” 
and hungrv. There are others 
more responsible who would yiel¢ 
a much richer loot to the man with 
an empty stomach and the courage 
to help himself.” 


“They're Burning the Town.” 


The old man’s face lighted with 
something like fanaticism as he 
spoke and his voice rose to a high 
thin treble. His earnestness kind 
led a similar fire in the breast 
of the ruined aristocrat sitting 
cross-legged on his heap of straw 
and his hand closed many times on 
the imaginary sword hilt. The 
talk went on until night had fallen 
and the inside of the car was so 
dark that the two men could not 
see each others faces. The rattle 
and rumble of the train made con- 
versation difficult and they both 
wearied of the cffort and sat 
silently looking out into the dark. 

Then, of a sudden a new ligh: 
fell upon them, flickering and fitful 
and as they looked out of the open 
doorway they could see the crenal- 
ated wall of a city outlined against 


pleasant meeting with a friend,! Peking” said the Duke after a a lurid sky mottled with black 


smoke and filled with sparks and. 
5urning fragments which the wind 
tarried. 

‘‘They’re burning the town,” 
cried the Duke. 

“Only a few houses,” said the 
other. “It's not a big fire.” 

As they spoke the brakes creaked 
and groaned, the train jerked con- 
vulsively and came to a stop. The 
train crew and the passengers clam- 
bered down and looked up the 
track, . 

“No signal lights at all,” said 
the conductor as he dropped from 
the rear platform and trotted up 
the line of cars. ‘The station must 
have been looted.” 

Investigation. 

A shot rang out of the dark not 
a hundred yards away, then ae 
series of reports came from within 
the city walls. The Passengers 
bolted into the darkness like frigh- 
tened hares. The train crew fol- 
lowed after a moment’s hesitation 
and the Taoist priest and the Duke 
were left in sole possession of the 
train. ‘ 

“Have you anything to aw 
asked the old ong. . oa 

“Nothing but my head,”’ said 
the Duke with a grimace. 

“ Let’s see what all this is about 


seg said oe old man starting 
up e track with a i 
betokened tans 


1 great feebleness of limbe 
hut no little nervous energy. The 
Duke paused a second, then smiled 
whimsically, clenched his fists and 
trotted to catch up with his com- 
eo 
ey came to the railway stati 

dark and deserted. "iis sinew 
were all broken, the drawers of a 
desk and countless Papers were 
scattered about the platform and 
a dead man with a whistle about 
his neck and a green flag clutched 
in his hand lay sprawled in a 
passageway. They passed through 
the wicket and out into a broad 
square which was also deserted. 
Then they entered a highway lead- 
ing to the city gate lined on either 
side with rows of dark shops that 
might either have housed dead men 
or peacefully slumbering mer- 
chants. The real state of affairs 
Was soon apparent. The shutters 
were broken and a litter of mer- 
chandise covered the streets from 
wall to wall. The front of one 
shop had been torn out and before 
the counter lay a soldier with » 
ong knife through his throat, while 
the corpse of a headlesg man in a 


blue gown hung over the counter 
itself, 


“ They themselves — the 


fools!” muttered the old priest 
and they hurried on. The city 
gates stood open with none to 
guard them. Up the main street 
was the same litter of merchandise 
—bolts of cotton and bolts of silk, 
trampled in the mire and the oil 
from shattered jugs and broached 
wicker urns. Here and there was 
a corpse. Further up the street 
there were shots fired in the air, 
following by shouting and crash of 
splintered | wood. Soldiers were 
breaking into a shop. They came 
to a flare of light and saw a dozen 
soldiers with fixed bayonets drawn 
up before the door of a building 
which proved to be the branch of 
a well known» native bank capital- 
ized by Peking officials. 


“Whose men aré youl” asked 
the Duke in a»voice of authority 
which surprised himself. There 
was some surly’ hesitancy among 
them, then a sergeant stepped forth 
and saluted. . 

“We are from the Magistrate’s 
body your excellency,” said 

e. 

“Hm !"’ said the Duke, 
know how to take care of 
own.” 


eat 


« ‘they 
their 


The Foreigner. 

Finally they came to a corner 
without having been challenged or 
molested, and on a side street was 
a brilliantly lighted restaurant 
wide open to the highway and 
crowded with half naked soldiery. 
The Duke and the old Taoist paus- 
ed irresolute. And while 
stared a tall figure came up from 
behind them, made directly for the 
open eating house and walked bold- 
ly in. They saw by the light tha 
it was a foreigner, a big ligh€ 
haired man in cotton shirt and 
tiding breeches. 

“Ai!” exclaimed Duke, 
“they fear nothing.” 

There had been a great hubbub 
and rattling of chinaware up to 
this moment in the eating house. 
A hundred men were talking at 
once and plying their chopsticks 
ind drinking vessels as they talked. 
Absolute silence followed the for- 
zigner’s entry, silence so absolute 
that there was something amusing 
about it, and the Duke turned to 
tis old companion and grinned. 
Their curiosity overwhelmed them 
—that Chinese curiosity which 
drives the timid man irresistably 
into situations where no bribe 
sould take him—and they stood in 
the doorway, ignored by all the 
secupants of the restaurant, and 
focused their astonished eyes on the 
yellow head of the tall foreigner 
*xhom the assembled company like 
vise regarded with open mouths, 
bulging eyes and poised cups and 
chopsticks. The cook behind his 
kettles stood with the sweat drip- 
ping from his nose and chin and 
vith both hands in the air, one 
holding a dirty rag and the other 
a dripping ladle. They stood or 
sat as their surprise had overtaken 
them, like a company turned to 
stone—for an instant and for an 
imstant only, but in that instant 
the foreigner had made a place for 
himself on a bench beside two sol- 
diers and facing three others, and 
nonchalantly signalled a petrified 
servant that he wanted service. 
Then he turned to the men at his 
table with an affable smile and 
spoke in Chinese easily and fiuent- 
ly, and in a tone that carried 
throughout the restaurant. 


And a Little Entertainment. 


“You have room for mef 
Thanks,” he said as his neigh- 
bour edged away from him and 
responded mechanically to the 
smile. “It’s too hot in here to eat, 
and you fellows have filled the 
vlace up, but no other shop is doin 
business and since you've loo 
my house and chased out my ser- 


the 
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A stranger! Well, not quite, for 
there is the Shanghai of the Past 
still lingering under the shadows 
made by Shanghai of the Present 
and it requires another absence of 
say, but a year to discover the old 
settlement gone. Gone for ever; 
and then indeed is the absentee a 
stranger. With each successive re- 
turn to this land that borders the 
broad sweep of the fretful Huang- 
pu comes the irresistible impres- 
sion that almost every passing face 
pelongs to one who is not the 
stranger. To them Woosung as it 
was when first viewed from the 
deck of the “Alexandria” or 
“Victoria” (now as ancient to the 
present generation as were the 
“Samson” and “Gutzlaff”’ to the 
past) seemed, no doubt, the little 
heard of, always been there, place 
which marks the -approach to 
Shanghai. And yet, except for the 
cluster of houses that flank the 
mouth of the Woosung creek and a 
few houses such as the Telegraph 
station and the Lighthouse, and, 
yes, the old mud forts, all is new, 
the product of recent years. It is 
only in the last ten years or so 
that much has been done there. 
The long, stone waterguider, the 
stone embankment, the hotels, the 
railway workshops and wharf, the 
Customs depét, all have taken 
shape in accord with the movement 
forward in the mother city which 
has made of it something new to 
the frequent absentee. For a long 
while Woosung lay like a dead 
thing wrapt in a “lying in state” 
silence, The junks came and went 
as did the few daily trains and all 
was still. Sunday, and other 
holidays, found a few visitors 
looking out upon the horizon with 
minds far away in the Home- 
lands. It is different now. Be- 
tween thoughts that must come 
with the sight of open-water pro- 
trude reminders that there is more 
to look at than a soul-stirring vista. 


IndustTy’s Far-flung Paw. 


A motor horn intimates that a 
road winds its way to the Settle- 
ments. A huge building in course 
of construction some distance be- 
hind the Naval College arouses 
speculation as to its purport. Is 
it a factory? No, the design is too 
artistic. Well, it must be a second 
College; and then another object 
forcibly claims observation. From 
it all can be obtained a correct 
guidance to Shanghai’s progress. 
Commerce has placed her grim 
hand upon our City of the East to 
bode ill or healthful according as 
this Industrial Era is driving the 
whole world. 





After the River Copservancy 
quarters on the Island bordering 
Astraea Channel, and then the 
Baptist College on the Mainland, 
come the Municipal Electricity 
Works to attract attention. From 
this, many mills in the vicinity, 
which are seen later, obtain the 
driving power for their thousands 
of spindles, and but a few of these 
belong to Shanghai of the Past. 
At this stage perhaps the absentee 
sighs with some small measure of 
relief for there is the New Point 


Hotel. His glimpse of Woosung 
has stirred little doubts, little 
cankers in the breast. Their 


malignancy has now become less 
penetrating. 


Beehives of Activity. 


Soon come the lower reaches. 
Here is the River life of the Port 
glaringly animate. The docks, 
from which the sound of a hammer 
or two almost alone proclaimed 
their existence in the Past, are 
now very beehives of activity. 
Those weather-beaten, slowly rot- 
ting, unwanted semblances of small 
steamers that found resting ground 
at the old water-fronts on either 
side of the dock’s entrances have 
either been awakened to life again 
to plough a weary yet dignified 
course between Ports, or they have 
gone the way of all flesh, for in 
their place are huge 8,000-ton 
steamers under repair, new hulls 
in the building on the ‘ways,’ 
and, in place of the meandering 
sampan that used to ply to and 
fro, although not entirely displac- 
ing it, is the business-like, motor- 
driven launch which is already, in 
its turn, slowly taking the place 
of her steam-driven sister. 

At anchor in the middle of the 
River are strange-looking craft, 
modern cargo carriers, war-invent- 
ed gun carriers of various Navies, 
an old tramp or two. A_high- 
prowed, powerful-looking, stub- 
funnelled tug-boat at a wharf 
seems only to require the pushing 
of a button to send her off on some 
mission of rescue with a leap and 
a bound. Now new, she will in 
her turn, and with the alarming 
speed in which civilization moves, 
be superseded by something newer, 
more applicable to the demands of 
the Port. Perhaps this will be 
observed by any absentee on his 
next return. 


Unending Landing Stages. 


Where once were but a few 
jetties fronting a section of ware- 
houses intersticed by open country 
is now almost a continual frontage 
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of landing stages, behind which are 
buge compounds, oil-tanks, go- 
downs and the like. Steamers are 
also here. Tankers, passenger 
carriers, and one or two desolate, 
unmanned ancients at rest again 
after wheezy labourings during 
War-time activity. Of sailing 
ships there are none. A short year 
ago some few found anchorage in 
the lower reaches there to imply 
compassion on their steamer sister 
made scarce through ruthlessness. 
If she appears again it will be 
in response to the bidding of men 
who will partake of those God- 
given elements, the wind and the 
sea, which no one can monopolize 
and exploit as they can the nutri- 
ment of boilers, coal, and the life 
of the internal combustion engine, 
gasoline. 


A deep-draught liner or two now 
signifies that the one time bug-bear 
to navigators, the Bar, is po longer 
a matter of concern. The ‘‘Wo, 
Sing, Sang and Shing” boats still 
berth in their usual location and 
new types indicate that the survival 
of man-made contrivances is im- 
possible. The scrap heap comes 
sooner or later. 


And what of the Soochow Creek? 
Congestion at its mouth seems to 
be greater than ever. The narrow- 
ed channel infers that in time it 
will close up completely, to become 
a blind inland waterway if that 
little busybody, man, does not bring 
his mud-shovelling devices to work 
upon the slowly poaching banks. 


The New Bund. 


The Garden bend and past it... 
here is a new Bund. It has forced 
its way further into the River, and 
trees that were are now no more, 
at least it seems so, for what is left 
of them adorns the flank of a new 
road, the one time broad, asphalt 
pavement. Great buildings rear 
themselves bluntly against the sky- 
line, and that one time pride of the 
water-front, the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank, is now one of many prides, 
many monuments to the City’s skill 
and desire for beauty. On the 
masts of large steamlaunches moor- 
ed alongside of new jetties are to 
be seen house flags of new Hongs 
Where is the little ‘Ripple’? The 
“Clutha X” and perhaps another 
have taken her place. There is an 
ever-increasing launch service be- 
tween the wharves on both sides of 
the River. B. & S. have the ‘‘Poo- 
tung,’’ squat and methodical-look- 
ing, and the Dollar interests have 
their sign on the funnel of a tow- 
boat that verily breathes of her 
owners’ adaptability to modern 
developments. 


The Laodah as of Yore. |%? 


A sort of pride must now fill the 
breast of an absentee as he beholds 
this new Shanghai with its clank- 
ing tram-cars, service trucks and 
hundreds of motor-cars. Those 
little rankling cankers must be fast 
disappearing and as though finally 
to free him of their irritating in- 











fluence he beholds a relic of ancient 
days, the oblong-shaped, wooden, 
yulowed cargo-boat drift helplessly 
with the flood tide towards the 
trim white launches of the Customs 


moored against their jetty. Shouts 
are hurled across the rapidly 
closing breach, bamboo boat-hooks 
are frantically produced, buffers 
quickly placed in position to meet 
the bump. She draws closer, an 
irate Iaodah appears and in choice 
Ningpo harshly flings this exple 
tive, ‘‘Gar-nar-mor-por-shee-laym- 
por’ at the offending boatmen, and 
then the bump with no damage, the 
quiet, orderly withdrawal of the 
craft accompanied by angry gut- 


turals from disturbed laodahs and 


the scene is closed, but it is old 
Shanghai and the absentee must 
experience a certain degree of 
pleasure to find the Past still re- 
peating itself. 


At Pootung is an _ improved 
Signal station and a new stone 
bunding. The old  River-Police 
hulk reminds of bygone days, the 
water between it; and the shore 
affording, in those times, a clear 
smooth stretch of a little distance 
for an ‘‘Eight” or a “Four” after 
a hazardous and unpleasant pull 
across the ‘Chow-chow’’ water. 
No doubt it does the same now. 


The Junk Anchorage For Ever. 


After the Frenchtown and Kin- 
lee-yuen wharves and the landing 





stages across the River, at all of 
which new and old coastwise 
steamers crowd to disgorge and 
swallow anew vast quantities of 
materials, comes She fleet of Chin- 
ese Junks. Here is old Shanghai. 
Lashed together with thick bamboo 
and hemp rope these warriors of 
the deep await cargoes for some 
remote coast port that is too in- 
significant as a place of call for 
the smoke-belching creatures near 
by. Each, with its bold, all-seeing 
eye at either side of the prow, has 
nosed (and will nose again) into 
harbours that might, in the years 
to come, rival Shanghai for City 
supremacy. Who knows? Their 
great, stark masts rise like the 
veritable forest, of which indeed 
they once were part, hinting at an 
apprecfation that, unlike many 
of their brothers, they still exist to 
defy the breezes. The little red 
flap of a flag which crowns each 
mast, shaped, with it’s support, 
like a dogfish, indicates to the 
skipper below the direction of the 
wind as it did in days of yore. 
Nothing new marks itself in Chinese 
navigation. A sufficiency unto 
itself . . . and in keeping with the 
tranquil, unhurried existence of 
the Land, the winds will carry this 
type of wooden craft until there is 
no port left umentered by its 
merciless competitor. 

In such does Shanghai—by the 
River, reveal itself to the home- 
coming absentee. 





By THe SHROFF AND THE JuNIOR REPORTER. 


In the good old Middle Ages, 
when the workman earned his 
wages by permission of a Baron, on 


a barren piece of soil, people knew 
much more of Witches than of eco- 


nomic riches, and were innocent of 
problems touching ordinary toil. 
Then, the world was so much nicer; 
Knight and Noble each would vie, 
Sir, in equestrian adventure and 
exquisite courtesy; while the pea- 
sant in his cottage was content with 
simple pottage, and well pleased to 


make obeisance to the aristocracee. 


. 
ss. 

There were merry jousts and tour- 
neys, and some quite romantic 
journeys in behalf of lovely maidens 
—to the glory of the King; while 
in every little village, churls attend- 
ed to their tillage, never doubt- 
ing but that plebeians ought to do 
that sort of thing. Thus they lived 
and died in quiet—barring now 
and then a riot—knowing well their 
Lord and Master was a better man 


than Jack; and not one of them in 
station thought to ‘rise,’ by educa- 
tion or the loud vociferation of the 
Democratic Quack. 


We admit they were’nt progres- 
sive; that their joys were not exces- 
sive; that they had no chance of 
cultivating cinematic souls. But 
against these slight omissions, 
there were comforting conditions—- 
such as Royal Words Oracular, 
which fell on them in shoals. Thus 
the soene that mem’ry hallows; 
made spectacular with Gallows, with 
the Headsman and his Axes, with 
the Gaoler and his Rack. Over 
these we’d fondly linger, but the 
Editorial finger points imperative 
departure on a very modern track. 


$e 
(Note: the writers duty started, 
but have not yet returned, and we 
are afraid our readers must wait 
until nezt Christmas for the con- 
clusion of this little study). 





FIGHTING BLOOD 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


vants while I was away I had to 
come here. I’ve been in the coun- 
try all day and I got back hungry. 
Bring me something to eat, Pro- 
prietor, but first bring me some 
wine—bring a catty, these gentle- 
men will have some too” he added 
indicating the half-stripped greasy 
soldiers about his table whom he 
favoured with another smile. 

While he was speaking nearly 
every one in the room had risen 
and they now crowded silently 
about him, their cups and bowls in 
their hands. 

“What did he say?” asked one 
who had not heard distinctly. 

‘He said,”’ repeated one of the 
men at his table, with a smile, 
“that his house was looted, that he 
came back from the country hun- 
gry and that this was the only 
place he could find to eat,” 

‘The foreign gentleman’s house 
looted!” exclaimed one man with 
an air of concern, ‘‘this is truly a 
misfortune. Some ignorant irres- 
ponsible fool who ought to be shot.” 
A murmur of approval greeted this 
speech. 

“ Cook,” shouted another, 
“hurry up with the foreign gentle- 
man’s wine and food. He’s tired 
and hungry.” 

“T do not seem to be the only 
one who suffered,” said the foreign- 
er smiling again, which elicited a 
sheepish grin from the crowd. 
“How did it all start?” 

“We haven’t been paid for seven 
months,” growled a surly voice in 
the crowd. ‘It’s been a bad year 
and prices were getting higher and 
higher. We have to live. They 
expect us to be strong enough to 
carry a gun, but they deal us out 
a little grain like they do to the 
beggars whom the merchants feed 
in the matshed at the South Gate. 
The magistrate asked the merchants 
for money to feed us, but they 
wouldn’t give it. Our patience 
Tan out.” 

A Pertinent Question. 


“Then I suppose you’ve cleaned 
out the yamén, and the Brigade 
Commander’s headquarters, and 
the bank where the officials keep 
their money,” suggested the for- 
eigner, as he filled up a row of 
little cups from a flask. 

“That’s what I wanted them to 
do” said the surly one again, 
scowling towards the doorway, 
which was barred from his vision 
by the flare of a lamp, “‘but they 
have not the courage.” 

““There’s the very truth,” said 
the Duke who had edged his way 
through the crowd and whose face 
was red with heat and excitement. 


Who Ate You? 


‘* Who are you?’’ asked the surly 
one in a defiant tone. 

‘““Who am 1?” shouted the Duke 
with a burst of satirical laughter. 
““Why I’m a Manchu, a descendant 
of emperors, an impoverished 
Duke. My fathers fought their 
way to power with their swords, 
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they lived on what they took and 
grew fat and worthless. They con- 
sumed all they had and found 
themselve lean and worthless. I’m 
one of the leanest, but if I had a 
sabre and a few men as big in bone 
and muscle as you fellows, with 
about 10 times your courage and 
a 100 times your knowledge of 
right and wrong, I might still be 
good for something to China.” 

The eating house hummed with 
talk. Every man was on his feet 
and no spectator could have fore- 
told for a moment whether they 
were going to fall upon the Duke 
or follow the suggestions which his 
words conveyed. The surly one 
decided it. He went into a corner, 
took a rifle, carried it into the 
street, and fired six shots in the 
air, After a pause there was an 
answering series from another 
quarter, then men began running 
in from all directions and upon a 
sudden impulse the occupants of 
the eating house snatched up their 
weapons and surged into the 
streets, carrying the Duke before 
them on the tide. 

“To the yamén!’’ shouted the 
Duke and the cry was taken up in 
a frenzied yell from the crowd. 

The foreigner sat in something of 
a daze staring across the empty 
room, now deserted by even the 
cooks and servants. While he sat 
there the little old Taoist came out 
of a corner in which he had taken 
a and took the seat opposite 

im. 


The End of the Yamén. 

‘The time had come,’’ he said as 
he took up a cup with trembling 
hands, ‘‘the time had come.” 

“T’m afraid,” said the tall man 
scratching his head, ‘‘that I really 
started something. What will they 
do? They might murder the 
magistrate, and I should be res- 
ponsible.” 

“By no means,” said the Taoist, 
“the time had come I tell you. 
They will murder the magistrate, 
of course they will. But the res- 
ponsibility is his not yours.” 

The foreigner rose with a 
troubled expression and went into 
the streets. He looked over to the 
east, where the yamén was, and 
heard the far-away roar of a gath- 
ering mob, Then shooting com- 
menced, then a long tongue of fire 
shot up to the sky. The soldiers 
were their allies now; they were 
warring with a common enemy. 


Blood Will Tell. 


Many times that night the 
howling mob surged back and forth 
through the streets. Shooting con- 
tinued till daylight and then the 
soldiers went about with sacks of 
silver and veritable bales of notes, 
drunk with a new enthusiasm, 
throwing money to every man, 
woman and child whom they met 
in the streets. ‘‘Give the people 
their own,” they shouted and the 
people did not hesitate to scramble 
for it. Towards morning the old 
Taoist dozed. When he awoke the 
foreigner was gone and at a nearby 
table sat a group of six men. One 
was the surly soldier who had fired 
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the signal shots. His arm was 
bandaged and had been bleeding. 
There were two other soldiers, and 
the sixth was the Duke of Chan, 
naked to the waist, a dirty towel 
tied about a bleeding forehead and 
a scabbardless headsman’s sword 
resting against the bench on which 
he sat. They were conversing in 
hoarse and tired voices and clearing 
their throats with tea. The old 
Taoist stared at them with drowsy 
eyes, then when he recognized his 
travelling companion of the even- 
ing before, he took from his breast 
a crumpled newspaper, which ‘he 
had picked up from the floor dur- 
ing the night, ran his eye over it 
until he came to the Presidential 
Mandates, then carried it across to 
the table where the party sat. As 
he smoothed it upon the table 
before the Duke he pointed to a 
line with an emaciated finger and 
looked into his face without speak- 
ing. 
The Time Had Come. 

The Duke read, started, read 
again, consulted the date line, and 
then burst into a roar of laughter, 
His associates looked at him in- 
quiringly and the old priest step- 
ped back and watched him with 
tremulous anxiety. Then the Duke 
of Chan rose to his feet, and read 
aloud slowly and with some drama- 
tic effect: 

“ Hu-lu-erh-tou, Duke of Chan, 
of the Red Bordered Banner, is 
hereby decorated with the 3rd Class 
of the Order of the Striped Tiger. 

** Hu-lu-erh-tou, Duke of Chan, 
of the Red Bordered Banner, is 
hereby appointed First Class Ad- 
viser to the Bureau of the General 
Staff for the organization of the 
new Mongolian army.” 

Still smiling, while his asso- 
ciates listened with a certain de- 
gree of awe, the Duke picked up 
a match from the litter on the 
table, struck it, touched it to the 
paper and held it before him until 
it had burned to his finger tips, 
when he scattered the ashes with a 
puff of his breath. 

““The Duke of Chan, of thé Red 
Bordered Banner, declines,’ said 
he looking about him with an air 
of amused triumph. “There are 
better jobs open to men whose 
father’s have left them a little 
fighting blood. Isn’t it so old 
man?” 

He turned to old Priest, and 
added. ‘I greet you as my teach- 
er. I am your disciple, my vener- 
able friend; but I’ll tell you I 
might not have been such an apt 


one if that bird had not been 
stolen.” 

‘No, no!” the old man objected 
with all seriousness. “It was 


neither I nor the bird. The time 
had come. I’ve said it all along, 
the time had come.” 





Read the Commercial 
Press Advert. reserved for 
the Monday issue, Dee- 
ember 20th. It contains 
a message for YOU. 
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It is an attractive, close fitting, English model, 


produced in black and tan leathers of the 


highest quality. For good 
and constant comfort, this 
please you. 





A LADY’S BOOT LIKE THIS 
may be displayed with pride, it has that 
distinctly individual Walk-Over characteristic 


of fitting the ankle close 
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WALK-OVER SHOE STORE 


looks, long wear, 
boot will surely 








A beautiful pump, perfectly arched, 
fitting at the instep and heel. 
highest grade black kid and patent leather, 


Built 


graceful and pretty. 


and smooth and 
the 


arch, making a 


hugging 
and 
wonderfully 
graceful andcom- 
fortable shoe. 
Beautiful black, 


sepia and grey 


than 


kid, and _ several 


attractive com- 


Walr-Over dinations. 





ladies’ silk stockings. 


beautiful lace work 


evening party. 
Mr. and Mrs. Christmas 
Shopper, you cannot do better 


our Quality’’ for a pleasing, 


sensible gift. 


EVERYONE LOVES SILK HOSIERY 


We have just received some very high quality 
They may be had in 


or fancy 


prettiness will add beauty 


enjoyment to your 


“Hosiery of 


give 





24 Nanking Road, Shanghai. 
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The Book of Peking 


In Mennie’s Pageant of Peking the spirit of the capital is caught in 
picture. Here are the beautiful palaces, the humble markets; in pictures of 
to-day we meet the priest, the courtesan, the common people, and can carry 
away with us the atmosphere of dust-clouded caravans nearing their journey’s 
end and street life unchanged since Marco Polo’s visit more than six hundred 
years ago. 


And in Peking is the focus of this great Empire’s religious worship—the 
Temple of Heaven. It is a fane that has no counterpart to-day. In it is 
spiritualised the essence of Chinese Buddhism, for here the Ruler of the 
Middle Kingdom made personal intercession for his people once every year. 
Contemplating it, one’s imagination harks back into the ages and recalls 
Judah’s ancient rites—the Temple at Jerusalem, the high priest entering the 
Holy of Holies and his solitary intercession for the sins of the Chosen People. 


A City of Yesterday and To-day 


But Jerusalem’s altars have grown cold with the neglect of a thousand 
years, their priests are forgotten, even their memories are dim. Not so with 
Peking. But a few years ago the pilgrimage to its Temple of Heaven was the 
religious event of the year; to-day the scent of incense still hangs in the air, 
the Temple of Heaven still symbolises the faith of its people, and the passer-by 
one meets in Peking’s by-ways may be but lately a priest officiating on its 
marble terraces. 


The religious fervour that China’s temples inspire is well illustrated by 
one Hoang, who followed the craft of a blacksmith. Whenever he was at work 
he is said to have called without intermission on the name of Amita Buddha, and 
one day handed to his neighbours the following verse of his own composing :— 


Ding dong! The hammer-strokes falt long and fast, 
Until the tron turns to steel at last ! 

Now shall the long, long Day of Rest begtn, 

The Land of Bliss Eternal calls me in. 


The pictures in “ The Pageant of Peking” breathe the poetic spirit of the 
Honan blacksmith. To those who possess the book the romance of Peking will 
be more than a mere memory. To those who have yet to visit it no better nor 
more delightful guide could be imagined. 





“The Pageant of Peking” contains a series of 
the finest reproductions yet produced of photo- 
graphs taken during the past year or two in the 


Capital. It is sold both by Watson & Co., 16 
Nanking Road, and Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, where 
those who are interested in art work of this nature 
are invited to call and inspect it. 

















The Temple of Heaven 


adopted it. 
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AHE BEGINNINGS of Peking are shrouded in mystery. We 
hear of its capture more than twenty-two centuries ago by 
a prince of T’sin. A thousand years ago it became one of 
the capitals of the Khitans—who gave their name to the 
country, and three and a half centuries later Kublai Khan 


The pageant of Peking has, therefore, been in progress 
between two and three thousand years. Echoes of it reach us 


in the works of many ancient travellers and historians, but it 


is to Marco Polo that we must turn to find its pageant limned 
at a period of barbaric splendour. Says the Venetian— 


““ Now there was on that spot in old times 
a great and noble city called Cambulac, which is as 
much as to say in our tongue, ‘ The City of the 
Emperor.’ But the great Khan was informed by 
his astrologers that this city would prove rebellious, 
and raise great disorders against his imperial 
authority. So he caused the present city to be built 
close beside the old one, with only a river between. 
And he caused the people of the old city to be 
removed to the new toton that he had founded, and 
this he called Taidhu. 


‘“ And up and down the city there are beautiful 
palaces and many great and fine hostelries, and fine 
houses in great number. Moreover in the middle of 
the city there ts a great clock—that is to say, a bell 
—which is struck at night. And after it has struck 
three times no one must go out in the city, unless it 
be for the needs of a woman in labour, or of the sick. 
And those who go about on such errands are bound to 
carry lanterns with them.”’ 


Che Pageant 


of Peking 
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produce here—the result of a con- 
tinual effort and uplifting of mind 


No publication concerned with Christmas would be complete with- AAAABABAABAABAAALABABABUSULUABA ABABA 
out its ghost story. So here is one which has been supplied us by an 


old reader of the “‘ North-China Daily News ’—and may possibly be Ts 


obtained, is so elusive, so pro- 
ductive of sudden surprise, so un- 
reliable, and therefore so useless 


“That there is a real and vastly 
importa.t problem to be confronted in 
Spiritism, as the French more properly 
call it, few will deny. 
know ‘of any investigator who has do 
voted to this subject patient and unpre- 
judiced experimer.tal inquiry who has re- 
mained sitting in the seat of the scorn- 
ful. Hie interpretation of the pheno- 
mena may not be the view taken by 
Ghiritualists, but he decisively 
the once popular expl 
ualism can be explained away by fraud, 
deception or delusion.” 


—Sm W. F. Baraert, F.B.S 


my head, determined not to en- 
She insisted on iis 
She gave a de- 
tailed description of his appear- 
When I again disclaimed 
all knowledge of this discarnate 
spirit she touched her head on 
either side of the temples with her 
finger-tips, and said confidentially : 
‘He is growing a little grey just 


for any practical purpose, that it 
seems more appropriate to regard 
it as the feeble survival of a power 
once of biological use to the herd 
or tribe, but long since superseded 
by the development of reason. 
it be a fact that telepathy is the 
survival of an animal power—not 
the evolution of a higher one—this 
does not encourage us to expect 
that by means of it we can com- 
municate with the blessed dead. 

“T believe it will be found that 
the range of thoughts that can be 
telepathically tapped by a medium 
or clairvoyant depends upon the 


—41s on a spiritual level far higher 
than anything that has come to us 
in the writings and messages that 
are supposed to reach us from the 
regions of Paradise.”’ 
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Spiritualists’ Point of View. 


“But spiritualists tell us that 
the reason of the poverty of spirit 
writings or utterances is the dif- 
ficulty of communication. 
present us with three 
Transcendental 


anation that Spirit- 


“Now in truth, except for this 
last touch, we had recognized her 
description—height, 
plexion, kindly but shrewd expr2s- 
sion—a vivid picture. It was quite 
correct, even to the Canonry. The 
detail about the hair beginning to 
turn grey on the temples was so 
unnoticeable that 
i it. We did not believe it 
at the time, but we verified two 


figure, com- ideas cannot be 


Very true! But this disposes final- 
ly of spirit communications as a 


verbal channel of new truth con- 
cerning the spirit 


Some very interesting papers wD 
Spiritualism were 
Church Congress 
Harold ‘Anson and 
Miss Lily Dougall. We give Miss 
Dougall’s address, 
the ‘‘Guardian.” 


“Quite lately, hearing that the 
avenues of communication with the 
spirits of dead were now more 
open than of yore, a friend and [ 
have made some further practical 
investigations,” said Miss Dougall. 
“Sittings were arranged for us by 
the secretary of the Society for 
Psychical Research with a well- 
known medium, who thus did not 
even know our names. 
took careful notes of what passed, 
and from them I will cite a case 
medium gave mes- 
sages as from the spirit-world, from 
gn individual whose identity she 
succeeded in making astonishingly 


read at the speak figuratively—our memories 


in appropriate 
emotional layers of 
each stratum can be vitalized only 
by its proper emotion or emotions. 
I feel persuaded that if we had 
come to these seances with 
tender or reverential emotions up- 


as quoted by Then how come thess 


pages and pages of ‘spirit writing,’ 

these glib utterances from the lips 
of a hundred mediums, in alJ of 
which there is no origina] thought, 
no pregnant phrase, no beauty of 
are told that the 
spirits are more intent upon offer- 
ing proofs of their own identity 
than upon teaching us new truth. 
If this be so, it is clear that they 
either have no desire to help us or 
have no message of any real value 


A Spirit Not Dead. 


beloved dead, 
medium would have 
spirits and reproduced their voices. 
Coming, as we did, in an interest- 
ed but cool mood, we for the most 
of persons as- 


“Ig not that a good story of 
spirit communication | 
not already hear it being repeated 
in drawing-rooms and clubs as a 
sensible proof of human immor- 
ity The only, but final, difh- 
culty is that this ‘spirit’? has not 
yet died. He had chanced to pre- 
side at a meeting we attended the 
day before we went to this medium, 
and we chanced to dine in his com- 
pany two days after. 
the medium get her detailed and 
accurate description ? 
certainly no fraud on her part, that 
is clear, for had she known any- 
thing about this good Canon she 
would not have reported him as 
dead. Such a case affords, no proof 
that the same medium could not, 


part heard only 
sociated with our everyday life. 
would suggest that the popularity 
of the seance depends upon the 
fact that occultism is practised or 
paid for almost 
those who habitually bring to it 
only the tender 
frame of mind. 


“I would put before you three 
points:—We have i i 
Christ spiritual communion 

j departed souls. The phenomena of 
spiritualism afford no evidence of 
6uch communion. 
of thought-transference 
pathy and autosuggestion suffice to 
explain so many of the so-called 
‘marvels’ of spiritualism that it is 
at present a reasonable 
tion that they will all ultimately 
‘ be thus explained. 


in which this 


Poverty of the Messages. The hypotheses 


“T turn to pictures of the life 
beyond the grave painted for us by 
spiritualist writers. 
brought up shert by the compelling 
question: Js the life here depicted 
epiritual in’ thts, the only sense tn j 
which life can be spiritual? 

“JT have read a number of books 
which profess to be dictated by 
discarnate souls. 
ed, or read of, many a spiritualis- 
ic sé : and when the thought 
they really contain is sifted from 
repetition and verbiage, 
seems to amount to this: 
oh! Here I am again. 


Amusing Experience. 
“The medium under ‘ At once I am: 
gaid that someone i 
world was distressed about me be- 


‘hat, T feared be spirits of the dead and hear their 


it does prove that 
whenever she appeared to do so 
the appearance might be delusive. 


cause he knew 
would go beyond my reach. 
spirit, a clergyman, said that he 
would stay on the plane on which 
he now was in order to meet me 
when I] went over. i 
this message at our own séance, 
she gave me a fuller description of 
the sender—‘a spirit man in the 
dress of a clergyman, a Canon of 
the Church of England.’ 






Read the Commercial 
Press Advert. reserved for 
the Monday issue, Dec- 


~ember 20th. 
a message for YOU. 


I have witness- - 
An Explanation. 


then, is this power of 
thought-transference or telepathy, 
which appears able to account for 
the medium’s i 











For Christmas and New Year Presents 


recalled by other old readers—but to most residents will be new in 
deed as assuredly tt is to all the staff of the North China—though— 
may we modestly add i—nut incredible to them at least. 


What Dickens did for English- 
speaking people we begin to ap- 
preciate. On many subjects 4e 
wakened or made a conscience that 
remains. He thus in many ways 
made life a sweeter thing. What 
he did for Christmas among cer- 
tain classes we know. And he 
did it with a ghost story. But 
his story was a work of imagina- 
tion, a creation of his own brain. 
This story is not in the same 
class. It has not even the benefit 
of being new. People who have 
been devoted to the London quar- 
terlies for the last 40 years or 80 
may remember it. The facts have 
been investigated, and can be in- 
vestigated again. Let no critic 
look lightly on the subject of 
ghosts. Like many other things, 
the subject has been spoilt for 
many by a pack of silly people 
who see ghosts and hear spirits 
everywhere. This is not a mere 
“‘go-to-bed”’ story. It all happen- 
ed here in Shanghai. The main 
characters were a reporter of the 
“N_-C. Daily News” staff and the 
judge of the Supreme Conrt. Now 
many people who never met. a liv- 
ing renorter in all their lives think 
that their main obiect in life is to 
make copy. even if truth is for- 
gotten. Rut that can hardly be 
said of a dead reporter surely. 


The Story. 
When Sir Edmund Hornby was 






Shanghai here, the town was not 
what it is now. It was not so 
big, and things were done very 
often that could not be done now. 
To help matters in the Supreme 
Court itself, and to make the offi- 
cial reports in the ‘‘Gazette’’ 
(absorbed by the ‘‘North-China” 
in 1870, but still called by some 
the ‘‘Gazette’’) Sir Edmund always 
allowed the reporters to call on 
him the day before the sitting of 
the Court, and get a copy of the 
order of the procedure. This help- 
ed him considerably and also help- 
ed the reporters, as they were the 
nearest the Court could claim to 
actual official stenographers. This 
custom was known to all the re- 
porters, of course, and there was 
never any difficulty about the 
carrying out of the plan. One 
evening Sir Edmund was feeling 
rather tired—even a Judge being 
mortal—and retired to rest much 


The Judge was soon asleep, and 
slept soundly till a taptapping at 
the door awoke him. In that staie 
that is neither sleep nor wakeful- 
ness it took him a little time wt 
grasp the fact that someone was 
knocking at the door, and wanted 
to see him. In response to his 
“Come in” the door handle was 
cautiously turned, the door slowiy 
opened, and in walked the re- 
porter. Sir Edmund was now 
thoroughly awake (this point is im- 
portant) and asked him what he 
had come te his bedroom for. 


se 

The reporter said he had come 
about the Court’s proceedings. Sir 
Edmund being human was probably 
quite justified in being indignant, 
but the records do not show that 
he was. A man just awakened 
from a good, refreshing, much 
needed sleep, however, is not gen- 
erally angelic. Sir Edmund, on 
hearing the reporter’s errand, toid 
him to go to the—butler, and get 
the copy he had specially prepared 
for him. He left the room, but 
returned in a few munutes, evident- 
ly in great distress. He made 
some excuse or other, and asked 
that he might be allowed to take 
down in shorthand the orders of 
the day. He was again instruct- 
ed to go and get the specially 
written copy from the butler, and 
made a start as if to do so, but 
when he reached the door, he turn- 


to comply with his request. Sir 
Edmund, afraid that all this talk- 
ing would awaken his wife, grant- 
ed the reporter’s request and when 
the notes were completed, the lat- 
ter withdrew. As he shut the 
door, Lady Hérnby awoke, and as 
the time was only half-past one, 
she had to get an explanation of 
the whole incident. 


ss? 

When the Judge took his accus- 
tomed place in Court next day he 
noticed the absence of the re- 
porter. 


The Usher was called and in- 
formed Sir Edmund that the re- 
porter was dead—he had died at 


half-past one in the morning of 


heart disease at the very time when 


he came to Sir Edmund’s room for 
the notes. It was as impossible 
for a reporter to be in two places 
at one time as for anyone else, and 


BEFORE those golden altar-lights we stood, 
Each one of us remembering his own dead. 
A more than earthly beauty seemed to brood 
On that hushed throng, and bless each bending head. 


Beautiful on that gold, the deep-sea blue 
Of those young seamen ranked on either side, 
Blent with the khaki, while the silence grew 
Deep, as for wings—O, deep as Engiand’s pride. 


Beautiful on that gold, two banners rose— 

Two flags that told how Freedom's reaim was made, 
One fair with stars of hope, and one that shows 

The glorious cross of England’s long crusade : 


Two flags, now joined, till that high wiil be done 
Which sent us forth to make the whole world one. 


II. 


There were no signs of joy that eyes could see. 
Our hearts were all three thousand miles away. 
There were no trumpets blown for victory. 
A million dead were calling us that day. 


And eyes grew blind, at times: but grief was deep, 
Deeper than any foes or friends have known : 
For O, my country’s lips are locked to keep 
Her bitterest loss her own, and all her own. 


Only the music told what else was dumb, 
The funeral march te which our pulses beat ; 
For all those dead went by, to a muffled drum. 
We heard the tread of all those phantom feet. 


Yes. There was victory! Deep in every soul. 
We heard them marching to their unseen goal. 


III. 


There, once again, we saw the Cross go by, 
The Cross that fell with all those glorious towers, 
Burnt black on Rheims and mocked on Calvary, 
Till—in one night—the crosses rose like flowers, 


Legions of small white crosses, mile on mile, 
Pencilled with names that had outfought all pain, 

Where every shell-torn acre seemed to smile— 
Who shall destroy the Cross that rose again? 


Out of the world’s mad chaos, where hope perished, 
Where all the forms of faith in ruin fell, 

Where every sign of heaven that earth had cherished, 
Shrivelled among the lava-floods of hell, 


The eternal Cross that conquers might with right 
Rose like a star to lead us through the night. 












earlier than usual. Before doing 
so, however, he wrote ont the fol- 
lowing day’s procedure for the re- 
porter, and gave it to his butler 
(No. 1 boy?) with instructions that 
the reporter was to receive it when 
he came. Thus his day in the 
Court would be as usual, and he 
could have a good night’s rest. 


there was no mistaking the time. 
Sir Edmund met the reporter at 
half-past one, while he, the re- 
porter died in another part of the 
town at half-past one. The story 
attracted a great deal of attention 
at the time, and it is possible that 
there are some in Shanghai even 
now who remember it. 


SPLENDID SELECTION OF FIRST-CLASS— 


LONDON, PaRIS AND GENEVA JEWELLERY such as gold, diamond and other gem rings, brooches, bracelets, 
necklets, pendants, safety pins, scarf pins, waist-coat buttons, sleeve links, studs, Mordan’s pencils, 
gold bags, purses, etc. 

SHEFFIELD SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATED WARE such as smoking sets, cigar and cigarette boxes, cigarette 
cases, writing sets, toilet sets, manicure sets, scent bottles, vanity boxes, vaporizators, jewel boxes, 
christening cups, presentation cups, baby sets, photo frames, vases, center pieces, entrée dishes, trays, 
coffee and tea sets, bonbonnieres, cutlery, canteens, etc. etc. 


MaNITY BacGs AND HAND STRAP PURSES which excel in beauty, originality, and attractiveness, anything ever 
seen in Shanghai. 

ENGLISH AND SWISS WATCHES of all descriptions, all kinds of wristwatches, chronographs, chronometers, 

travelling watches, motor car watches. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITERS, wonderful for loose-leaf manuals, index cards, statistics and refined correspondence, 
Multiplex Hammond is instantly interchangeable for many languages in many styles of type. 


IV. 


How shall the world remember? Men forget: 
Our dead are all too many even for Fame! 
Man’s justice kneels to kings, and pays no debt 


Judge of the Supreme Court : back and implored Sir Edmund 
To those who never courted her acclaim. 





Cheat not your heart with promises to pay 
For gifts beyond all price so freely given. 
Where is the heart so rich that it can say 
To those who mourn, ‘‘I will restore your heaven ’’? 











YOU SHOULD TAKE 


care not to get run down in these stormy times. It is more than ever a 
duty to keep strong and well—to fortify the digestive powers—to get rid of 
such enervating ailments as billowsness, constipation, sensations of 
dizziness, flatulence and the whele train ef dyspeptic troubles. For this 
purpose—correction and toning up the stomach, liver, and bowels— 


Beecham’s Pills 


have long been known as a medicine of remarkable efiicacy, Their great 
value has been attested over and over again by people in all classes of 
society and of all ages, For restoring the proper functions of the digestive 
system and maintaining them, Beecham’s Pills can hardly be 

Do not be satisfied with Huctuating health. Take Beecham’s Pills and keepiit 


ALL THE TIME 


et ae eel 
Sold ererrwhers i boxes, price td pills) 1/13 (S6 pilis) & 2/9 (168 pélis}, 
SS 


But these, with their own hands, laid up their treasure 
Where never an emperor can break in and steal— 

Treasure, for those that loved them, past all measure, 
In those high griefs that earth can never heal ,— 


Proud griefs, that walk on earth, yet gaze above, 
Knowing that sorrow is but remembered love. 


Vv. 


Love that still holds us with immortal power, 
Yet cannot lift us to His realm of light : 

Love that still shows us heaven for one brief hour 
Only to daunt the heart with that sheer height : 


Love that is made of Joveliness entire 

In form and thought and act: and still must shame us 
Because we ever acknowledge and aspire, 

And yet let slip the shining hands that claim us. 








AU CHIC 


PARISIEN 


(Opposite the Race Course) 


O, if this Love might cloak with rags His glory, 

Laugh, eat and drink, and dwell with suffering men, 
Sit with us at our hearth, and hear our story, 

This world—we thought—might be transfigured then. 


‘* But O,” Love answered, with swift human tears, 
“All these things have I done, these many years.’ 


VI. 


“‘ This day,’’ Love said, “ if ye will hear my voice: 
I mount and sing with birds in all your skies. 

I am the soul that calls you to rejoice, 
And every wayside flower is my disguise. 


“« Look closely. Are the wings too wide for pity? 
Look élosely. Do these tender hues betray? 
How often have I sought my Holy City? 
How often have ye turned your hearts away? 


‘‘ Ig there not healing in the beauty I bring you? 
Am I not whispering in green leaves and rain, 
Singing in all that woods and seas can sing you? 
AS refreshingly lovely as the foliage of Look, once, on Love, and earth is heaven again. 
Fall, blending all the favoured 
touches of daintiness that one instinc- 
tively looks for in imported undergar- 
ments made by leading houses. Such are 
my personally selected importations from 
New York just to hand in time for the 
festive season. They are beautified with 
garnitures one seldom sees even in THIS 
widely famed line. Their inspection 
will be a revelation; their adornment 


a delight. 


“QO did your Spring but once a century waken, 
The heaven of heavens for this would be forsaken.” 


VI. 


There’s but one gift that all our dead desire, 

One gift that men can give, and that’s a dream, 
Unless we, too, can burn with that same fire 

Of sacrifice : die to the things that seem : 


Die to the little hatreds: die to greed : 
Die to the old ignoble selves we knew : 

Die to the base contempts of sect and creed, 
And rise again, like these, with souls as true. 


Nay (since these died before their task was finished), 
Attempt new heights, bring even their dreams to birth, 
Build us that better world, O, not diminished 
By one true splendour that they planned on earth. 


ETHEL CAMERON 


44 Bubbling Well Road 
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HIRSBRUNNER & CO. 


“THE SWISS HOUSE” Telephone Central 218 


And that’s not done by sword, or tongue, or pen, 
_There’s but one way. God make us better men. 


1 NANKING ROAD 


—From ‘“ OUTWARD BOUND.” 
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VERNMENT RAILWAYS: 





SHANGHALNANKING. LINE 


The Shortest and Quickest Route between Hangchow, Shanghai, 
Nanking and Tientsin, Peking, Kalgan, Mukden and North China. 


Through Trains with Comfortable Restaurant and Sleeping Cars. 


EXPRESS AND FAST TRAINS 


Run Daily Between 


SHANGHAI, SOOCHOW, WUSIH, 
CHANGCHOW, TANYANG, 
CHINKIANG and NANKING 


To Which Places Week-End Tickets at Reduced Rates, Available 
from Friday to Monday are Issued. 


Frequent Service of Trains to and from Kiangwan, Woosung, Nan- 
siang (for Kading,) Kunshan and Soochow, for Day Trips. 
REDUCED RATES FOR PICNIC AND OTHER PARTIES 
Ask the Enquiry Office, Shanghai-North for further information. 


(Telephone North 3199). 


PLACES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Nansiang Gardens. 


Kunshan Gardens and Henli (Hsin Yang Kong) for Pienic and 
Boating Parties. 


Soochow Town and Pagodas. 
Wusih Town and Hill Scenery. 
‘Tahu Lake (easily accessible from Soochow or Wusih). 


Changchow—Very old Monastery in full work, 300 Monks in Re- 
sidence. 


Woosung—Harbour and Forts. 


CHINKIANG 
Chinkiang Kin-San Temple and big Pagoda are well worth seeing. 
Chao-San Hill in the middle of Yangtze River is worth a visit. 


The Kan-Lo Temple was erected during the Han Dynasty. 


NANKING 


The celebrated Mausoleumfof the Emperor Hung Wu, with other 
Tombs and Monuments known as the ‘‘ Ming Tombs” are just outside the 
Eastern Walls. 


The ruins of the world-famous Porcelain Tower, once the’ most 
beautiful Pagoda in China, and the remains of Hung Wu’s Palace are also 
of interest. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THE REVOLUTION 


SPLENDID SHOOTING 
AT MANY STATIONS ON THE LINE 


COMMUTATION TICKETS 


Books of 10 and 20 Tickets Available for 50 and 100 Days Between 
Shanghai and Nansiang, Kunshan, Soochow, Wusih and Stations on the 
Woosung Line may be had at Reduced Rates. 








SHANGHALHANGCHOW- 
NINGPO LINE 


Cheap Week-End Tickets Available 
from Friday to Monday 


to 


SUNGKIANG, FUNGCHING, KAISHAI, 
KASHING, YEHZAH, CHANGAN, 
KON ZEN CHIAO and HANGCHOW 


THROUGH BOOKING 


Between Hangchow and Nanking, or any station on either this line 
or the §.-N. L., is now in operation. 


The train service gives Two through connections Daily. 


Take a Trip to Hangchow, the most beautiful City in Central China. 


EXCELLENT SHOOTING—PICTURESQUE SCENERY—GOOD 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 
REDUCED RATES FOR PLEASURE PARTIES 


Telephone or Write the Enquiry Office, Shanghai-North Station, 
for further particulars. ; 


(Telephone North 3199) 


VISIT MOKANSHAN. A delightful Summer and Winter Resort, 
2,500 feet above the level of the sea. 


Beautiful scenery, pure air, clean and healthy surroundings. 


The train leaves Shanghai-North Station at 7.35 a.m. or Shanghai- 
South Station at 7.45 a.m. daily from April to October and twice a week 
from November to March, connecting at Konzenchiao with the motor 
launch which reaches Sanchiaopu in four hours, thence up the mountain 
by chairs, completing the throughout journey within 12 hours. 


The Mokanshan Hotel, open all the year round, is under Railway 
management, and separate buildings consisting of bed rooms, bath rooms, 
and dining rooms are provided for Chinese and Foreign visitors. The 
Hotel Manager is Mr. C. Pape. 


Tourist Tickets, available for one month, are issued between all 
through booking stations. 


Tickets can be booked from any station on the Chinese Government 
Railways to Peitaiho. 


PRIVATE CARS containing Dining Room with Observation 
Windows, Bed Rooms, Bath Room, and Kitchen. 


These First Class Private Cars accommodate from 6 to 16 persons, 
and can be provided at short notice. For full particulars of hire charges, 
etc., of the different cars, apply to the Traffic Manager. 


GOODS” TRAFFIC 


Manufacturers should secure sites for Works alongside the S.-N. and 
S.-H.-N. Railways, with Siding Accommodation, thus obtaining direct 
Railway connection for their goods traffic between Hangchow, Kashing, 
Shanghai, Soochow, Wusih, Changchow, Chinkiang, Nanking, and, across 
the Yangtze, with the Tientsin-Pukow, Peking-Mukden, Peking-Hankow, 
Peking-Suiyuan, Lunghai and Pienlo, and Taoching Railways. 


Coal and raw materials brought right to your door at cheap rates. 
Manufactured goods taken by Express Goods Trains, and delivered at 
destination the following day. 


Commencing January Ist, 1921, goods traffic may be forwarded at 
Railway Risk (across the Yangtze River excepted) between any pair of 
stations on the above-mentioned Lines by paying 10 per cent. in addition to 
the ordinary freight charges, plus handling charges. 


Consignors must make their own arrangements as regards payment 
of any Likin and Customs duties. ; 


DOCKS 


The Railways own their own docks at Markham Road, and passenger 

ae and dock at Nanking Ferry, also their own wharf and pontoon at 

oosung. Quick and direct transhipment between Rail and Boat. Steam 
cranes to lift heavy articles can be provided at short notice. 
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Two Girl Hunters In California 





By Gretchen Fitkin 
AAMAAAAAMAAMARAAR AAA AAA Ame CH RAY 


“T am going to finish your education with a course in vaga- 


e. You shall suffer neither definite 
roofless 


You will be like those bootless, 


object nor residence. 
lovers of pleasure who 


sometimes tumble in on me with blood depleted and sunshine én 


their eyes.” 


—S—— 


I wonder how many people in 
the world live and long for one 
certain, definite kind of life, al- 
ways knowing just where it can 
be found and just exactly how to 
go out and find it, and yet don’t 
go. It seems to me that I was 
never, in all my life, without a 
certain consciousness of a longing 
for the out-of-doors, not a longing 
that could be satisfied by walks in 
the woods or vacations at summer 
resorts, but a desire to eat and 
sleep and live out-of-doors and to 
know every bird and animal of the 
forest and every fish of the stream. 
I was born with gypsy blood and 
my birthright was denied me. 
Because I needed a companion 
gypsy and I was twenty years old 
before I ever found her, so that 





AN ICY-COLD BATH 


then, it was hard to recognize the 
reality of her. Ann had been Jook- 
ing, too, and she was quicker to see 
that the time had come than I, but 
when I did—well, our prepara- 
tions covered a week’s time and 
that is pretty quick for two girls 
who have never packed horses or 
prepared to live in open country 
before. : 


Where There’s a Will. 


And there was no dearth of 
obstacles placed in our path. Our 











JEWELLERY 


Diamond Solitaire Rings 
x Fancy Rings 
5 Pendants 
i Bar Brooches 
. Bracelets 
» Earrings 
» Wedding Rings 
io Scarf Pins 
Diamond and Sapphire :—- 
Rings 
Pendants 
Bar Brooches 
Earrings 
Diamond and Ruby :— 
Rings 
Brooches 
Diamond and Onyx :— 
Bar Brooches 
Diamond and Emerald :— 
Rings 
Diamond and Pearl :— 
Rings 
Pendants 
Bar Brooches 
Scarf Pins 
Aquamarine Pendants 
| Opal :— 
Rings 
Pendants 
Brooches 
Onyx :— 
Necklets 
Brooches 
Earrings 


Diamond Bracelet Watches 





families placed a cold wall of ab- 
solute disapproval around us and 
played the entire scale from sorrow 
at our waywardness to ‘Well, we 
shan’t give you any money, 60 you 
can’t go”’ stated with finality. But 
when American girls want one | 
thing and want it badly enough | 
and, added to that, feel the ab! 
solute justification of wanting it—! 
a sort of Crusader spirit—then. | 
nothing can stop them. And we 
were not exceptions. Of course. 
the money was the first and most 
formidable problem. We thought 
of an auction sale and decided to 
put it over big. Putting it over 
big meant selling everything, all 
the worth while things, too, not 
just the things we didn’t want. It 
meant selling furniture and dresses 
and warm winter coats and Ann’s 
rings. She sacrificed them without 
a backward look, without even 
entertaining a desire for pity or 
praise. We put everything in the 
basement of the training school 
and we hired an auctioneer from 
among the girls for a five per cent. 
commission, we tagged everything 
and advertised that we were ab- 
solutely closing out and _ that 
“Everthing ucst go.” Everything 
did go. Out of it all we saved one 
tailored suit, hat, shoes, and gloves 
apiece and just the little things 
that go with a street outfit. These 
we wore until we were ready to go 
and then left them in suit cases in 
Los Angeles for the future, al- 
though we didn’t anticipate need- 
ing them for a long time. 


The Outfit. 


Then began a week of toil, of 
haunting second-hand shops, of 
making lists and trying to scratch 
out the lists by purchasing, of 
asking prices on an article in 
many shops so that we could take 
the cheapest. Probably we never 
could have finished if we hadn’t 
enlisted the aid of the purchasing 
agent of the Midwick Country 
Club. It was part of his business 
to outfit people for hunting and 
camping trips but even so we 
gathered together a good many un- 
necessary things partly because we 
sentimentally wanted much that 
we didn’t need and partly because 
he thought our whole trip was 
something of a joke and that we 
merely needed to be satisfied and 
sent out to learn by ourselves. 
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Nobody thought we would be gone 
for long. Nobody gave us the 
slightest encouragement. The least 
of all the awful things we heard 
were going to happen to us was 
that we would wake up some morn- 
ing and find ourselves on a ship | articles and did, too, but at the 
bound for China. Among the |best we had to carry a good many 
things which we finally gathered | cosmetics because we didn’t pro- 
together, in the order of their | pose to come back with wrinkles 
importance to us were the follow- | ‘that deep” as Ann’s father pro- 
ing:—One 2 rifle. More about | phesied hopefully. Then there was 
that later. Two .32 Smith and|the matter of food and cooking 
Wesson revolvers. Two ponchos. | utensils. Flapjack flour, bacon, 
For those who don’t know what a | salt, coffee, sugar, canned milk, 
poncho is, I will say that it is] graham crackers, that was about 


in these that we packed al] of our 
toilet articles, extra clothing, an 
odds and ends of things. 


The Feminine Touch. 
We tried to cut down on toilet 





ON THE TRAIL TO LAKE TENAYA 


just a square piece of black oil all. Two things we were proudest 
cloth with a hole cut in the centre| of all to have; one a big hunting 
it makes the swankiest kind of{ knife and the other a canvas pail 
rain coat one can wear on a horse.| for the horses to have their water 
. caried to them in. We spent a lot 
That reminds me that I forgot! of time figuring out our own 
to mention the horses, which, of| costumes which finally turned out 
course, should have headed the list.| to be khaki trousers, flannel shirts 
Brewster got them for us from | (we took some extra muslin shirts), 
Mickey Boe. Mickey Boe lived} walking shoes, and leggings, (Ann 
way out on the east side of Los had some wonderful puttees but 
Angeles and his horses had been! they hurt the backs of her ankles), 
formerly used to haul rubbish and | sweaters and cowboy hats. 
old iron. He wanted a good deal 
of money for them but when Brews- 
ter said he was a ‘“‘ working man 
himself” and had to send his 
sisters to the mountains for their 
health, he let them go for $25 a 
piece. One of them had _ high 
‘withers’ and a sort of gaunt ap- 
pearance and we always thought 
Mickey took off a dollar for every 
year of his age from his original 
quotation which was $100. Then, 
of course, we had to have saddles 
and bridles. Main Street has in- 
numerable second-hand stores and 
old livery stables and it was in 
one of these that we found a big 
McClellan saddle and a_ smaller 
army saddle that Brewster got for 
us for $16. I will never under. 
stand how Brewster could have 
permitted us to buy halters and 
rope, but he did—about 30 feet of 
rope—and huge, bulky, halters. 
I had to pack the saddle bags, 
later, and never was anything 
harder than to jam down in them, 
so that they wouldn’t take up all 
the space, those useless, heavy 
things. We got our saddle bags at 
an Army and Navy store and they 
said “U. §.” on them. The 
blankets we got at home and it was 


I can never forget the day we 
put all these things on to take the 
horses over to Ann’s home in west 
Los Angeles and how we got a 
disappointing idea of our trip 
because the horses hadn’t any gait 
to speak of and didn’t seem much 
like horses at all as I knew them. 
Billy kept trying to lie down on 
the sidewalk and we were constant- 
ly going after water with the can- 
vas pail to buck him up. We did 
get them home, though, and kept 
them there for two days pastured 
in a vacant lot near by. It was an 
excellent opportunity for the 
neighbours to give advice as to 
what and how and how often a 
horse should be fed. And the 
horses were always getting tangled 
ap in their long ropes and there 
was a little black dog that bothered 
them and one day we rode them 
again after grain and saw that 
horsemanship was a difficult art 


Heading for Bear Valley. 


One hot Sunday in September, 
just ten days from the time we 
had first talked of going into the 
mountains, we took a sad farewell 
from Ann’s family (they were sad, 





because they thought we were lost 


d{souls now), and rode off through 


Los Angetes headed for Bear Valley 
in the San Bernardino mountains. 
We got there too. The first day 
was a boiling hot one and, although 
we walked our horses practically 
all the way, still they began to look 
tired as we came into East Lake 
Park on our way out of the city. 
We stopped there to water Billy 
and Dan and it took the curious 
crowd about a minute to form 
around us so that it was hard to 
get through. We must have made 
an interesting picture in our 
khaki clothes, riding horses with 
saddle bags slung over their backs, 
with blanket rolls curving the back 
of their saddles, and from one 
horse a rifle hung that swung with 
his gait because we didn’t know 
how to fasten it securely. One 
woman noticed that the horses were 


; wet and she asked Ann if she had 


| 
| | 
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n’t ever read “Black Beauty.” 
Many people asked us if we were 
from Arizona. Of course, we said 
we were. How could we have said, 
“No, we came from west Los 
Angeles’’?? We were making for 
the home of Ann’s cousin in Arca- 
dia and it was a long, tiresome, 
ride before we reached there. We 
went by a balloon camp and some 
soldiers walked along beside us for 
a little way and offered us some 
grapes which we were so happy to 
get that we hardly dared accept 
them for fear of seeming too eager. 
They were companionable fellows 
and when we left them at the turn 
of the road, they called ‘‘Good- 
night, fellows’ which did a good 
deal in the way of heartening us 
up. The cousins didn’t live in 
Arcadia but just outside and that 
“just outside’ added an extra 
weary hour on the end of a weary 
day so that we didn’t get there 
until nine o’clock and when we 
did get off and stretch and say how 
glad we were to be there, we look- 
ed and—half the rifle was gone! 
It was a tragedy and nothing short 
of that! Because it meant going 
back, weary as we were. We 
couldn’t lose our gun at the very 
beginning. Luckily, Ann’s cousin 
had a motor-car and we found the 
rifle butt about a mile back lying 
right in the niddle of the road. 


The Wondrous Journey. 


It would be too much to try to 
tell of all the details of that seven 
day trip to Bear Valley which were 
packed so full of romance, ‘of 
illuminating experience, and of 
mutual appreciation. How we 
went by my father’s home and he 
gave me a .45 Colt revolver and 
shells, how we spent hours at night 
getting our horses cared for and 
ourselves and clothes clean. About 
the night we tethered our horses 


near somebody’s haystack and 
slept, ourselves, in a nice Cali- 
fornian bungalow that  some- 


one had just vacated and in which 
the water was still conveniently 
connected. About the night spent 
at Igo Ranch where we accepted 
the hospitality of the mountains 
and used the cabin there, return- 





ing the only payment asked—that | 


of leaving everything exactly as 
we found it. Of days spent riding 
in the rain with our wonderful 
ponchos on and reading to one an- 
other from a little Canadian 
edition of the “Sourdough.” Of 
the kindness of people along the 
road who when we asked to buy 
grain for our horses, gave it to us 
(without charge) and added a 
melon for ourselves. Of the sores 
that the horses’ backs developed 
and the hours we spent trying to 
care for them as best we could with 
hot water and alum. How Ann 
packed the blanket rolls and re- 
duced them to scientific accuracy 
gradually making a complete ~list 
of the things we didn’t use so that 
we could send them back from 
Pine Knot post office. How I had 
charge of the saddle bags and the 
saddling and my impatience with 
the halters and my tired, sore, 
hands with torn nails that no 
amount of cold cream and gloves 
at night could remedy. 


That night at the Igo Ranch was 
a wonderful one. We slept on a 
sleeping porch that hung over a 
canyon down which we could hear 
water rushing over rocks. And 
will we ever forget, do you sup- 
pose, the sound of the rain that 
night in the trees or the comfort 
and relaxation of tired bodies in 
that cleanly sheeted bed? Or the 
taste of the hard, juicy apples that 
grew in Igo Ranch grove and the 
ride the next morning which led 
us up by narrow trail into ever 
more beautiful country? We 
reached Seven Oaks that night at 
6 o’clock, still more tired because 
this was our sixth day and here 
we paid for the first time for our 
lodging. And I can never forget 
how we asked for some hot food 
when we came in but it wasn’t 
dinner time yet and the camp 
manageress brought us cold crack- 
ers and milk which we refused 
because, as we said, we had plenty 
of cold food. and then how she 
went out furious and tripped in 
her dignity and the crackers rolled 
all over the ground in the rain!! 


Up Sunrise Trail, 


The next morning we started out 
on the last lap of our journey up 
Sunrise Trail to Pine Knot. And 
this was the most wondeful of all 
those wonderful days. The trail 
was steep and narrow, often on the 
very edge of an immense drop 
where our saddle bags made our 
horses most too wide for mental 
comfort, and it led back into dense- 
ly wooded country where the trees 
grew gradually bigger and the 
country smelled more “piny.”” We 
camo at last to the steepest trail 
and over the crest we were sudden- 
ly in the valley and there it lay 
stretched before us in all its rolling 
beauty. From then on we rode 
through winding trails that would 
at one time seem lost in the density 
of the forest and then would 
suddenly burst out into a little 
plain where water was_ trickling 
down and tiny flowers were grow- 
ing, though it was autumn, and 
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then on over another stretch that | sibility of a chipmunk ing in i 
was rocky where the horses had to| we would be enters pnd -tock a 
pick their way so as not to stumble; nature just simply laid down at our 
—and on past the I. 8. Ranch and | feet, then there wasn’t a chance for 
finally into Pine Knot to find it a|a business instinct to creep in. We 
regular mountain resort with a|Would go home at night and try w 
country post office and a restauraat | wash the pitch off and after gather- 
called Chad’s and a movie gang.|ing up the product of our day’s 
It was right at the edge of Big|work, would decide to give the nuts 
Bear Lake—a clear, beautiful, blue|to some kind neighbour because 
lake connected with another smaller | there was hardly enough to pay to 
one called Baldwin Lake. ship them. Besides, we knew, that 

Mr. Nemke wanted to send some 


B ij 


Back of the Valle ah t 
side of the hill was C¥ctus Fines 
and. old Cactus Johnson lived back 
there all by himself and spent his 
time digging a grave for himself 
out of solid rock because he said 
that down in Los Angeles he saw 
@ man moved seven times, and we 
gave him some pinons too, 

















The Sub-Managers. 


We pastured. our horses in the 
“China Gardens” (we never could 
see the appropriateness of the 
name) and we got a cabin in one ct 
the camps in exchange for work. 
As for the work, we were tried out 
on everything but finally qualified 
as sub-managers. Our duty was 
to see that all the cabins were com- 
pletely fitted out and that they 
were perfectly clean. There was 
plenty of time left over for hunting, 
though, and many a cold, rainy day 
we sat on an old wet log behind 
a duck blind and shot at the birds 
with borrowed shot guns. And 
whenever we did get one, it was|but it was a bit 
cooked and we learned the savouri- | horses aad they fsa to ke 
ness of ganie which we had killed| down into lower altitude so one 
ourselves. Gradually it became icy|day in late October we packed our 
cold in the mountains. So cold | luggage all together again, with @ 
that when Ann got up an hour be-| little more experienced touch and 
fore me in the morning, the water|we sold whatever we could that we 
left in the basin would be frozen | didn’t want and some that we did 
when I crawled shiveringly out. | including the rifle and the beautiful 
We spent hours every day getting |< 45” and we sent our blankets and 
our cabin warm, with a little air-|bags by stage and rode down the 
tight wood stove, and water heated | moutain side through wild, rough 
on our kerosene stove for baths. | rugged country, where there was 
We used often to walk at nights | often no trail at all, with three cow, 
through the woods when the stars | punchers, and driving before us 45 
looked near through the tops of the|head of cattle horses, all being 
tall pines and the air was clear| taken to pasture in San Bardo. 


When Icicles Hang By the Wall, 


About the end of October, it 
began to get bitter cold and duck 
came more rarely and the first 
light snow fell. We loved the cold 


and frosty. Everything seemed cut] {wo months before “ve “would 
out of a clear, clean brilliance there] have found the day wearisome. 
and it reflected itself in the lives] But this day was gorgeous. Often 


of those sturdy, clean, hospitable 
mountain people. Whether it was 
because our ignorance of life enter- 
tained no distrust of people or 
whether we were just “lucky” I do 
not know, but we always met re. 
sponsive faith and kindness. Not 
that we weren’t the nine days 
wonder of the Valley. Even the 
sheriff called to see if we hadn’t 
perhaps got our horses out of some- 
body’s barn. And we could only 
convince him by giving him our 
parents’ names and_ telephone 
numbers which made things in- 
teresting at home. But the peopie 
whom we met and talked with and 
hunted with and worked with re- 
turned to us what we gave them—a 
frank, companionship based on 
mutual respect. 


we were going down the sheer side 
of a shrubbed hill where you could 
only stick on by leaning back in the 
stirrups and where the horses took 
their heads and picked their way 
down. Sometimes we would come 
to a roaring, rushing stream and as 
we were carried through we would 
lift our feet over the saddle wo 
keep them dry. There was a pinto 
in the bunch that would go streak- 
ing off across the fields whenever 
he saw a chance. and he would 
have to be chased and rounded in 
with the others. We lost one horse 
down in a canyon where there 
wasn’t a hope of his getting out 
again, but there was water there 
and grass and we had to leave him 
to his fate. That was a fifty mile 
ride that day through the hardest 


kind of country, but our entrance 
A Fortune Ungathered. into San Barnardino that night 
The hills were wooded with pinon | made it well worth while. Forty- 


five horses turned loose in the 
streets clattered along the pave- 
ment, kept together by five dusty, 
wild looking cowboys. 


The Big Game Country. 


And now I must leave that 
winter story for another time and 
get on to our next summer in_ the 
real big-game country where we 


trees, and pinon nuts grew on 
them in pods. The pods were 
covered with pitch and when Ann 
and I went out out to gather them 
we wore overalls and big canvas 
gloves. We thought that we were 
about to make our fortune because 
pinons had a good market in Los 
Angeles at Jevne’s but somehow 
when we got out in the woods with 
a canvas spread down under a 


pinon tree and we knew the pos- (Continued on page 11.) 
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PLATINUM 


Pocket Watches 
Bracelet Watches 
Watch Chains 
Neck Chains 
Wedding Rings 
Cuff Links 

Vest Buttons 
Studs 


GOLD WARE 
In 9, 14 and 18 carat. 


Cigarette Cases 
Card Cases 
Vanity Cases 
Mesh Bags 
Chains 

Cigar Tubes 
Cigar Cutters 
Cigarette Tubes 
Cigarette Holders 
Cuff Links 
Studs 

Tie Clips 
Bracelets 

Slave Bangles 
Pencils 
Fountain Pens 
Spectacle Cases 
Spoons, Baby 
Rattles, Baby 
Walking Sticks 
Razor, Gillette 
Clocks 

Military Brushes 
Book Markers 
Photo Frames 
Key Chains 
Candy Tongs 


GIFTS 


Cigar Lighters 
Thermometer Cases 

Belt Buckles 

Wedding Rings 

Signet Rings 

Mounted Pocket Wallets 
Crosses 

Lockets 


—_— 


SILVER WARE 


Tea Sets 
Coffee Sets 
Toilet Sets 
Manicure Sets 
Cake Baskets 
Flower Vases 
Rose Bowls 
Centre Pieces 
Candlesticks 
Bon Bon. Dishes 
Buckles 

Desk Sets 
Child Sets 
Mesh Bags 
Cigar 
Cigarette _,, 
Vanity: Lai 
Match 
Card By 
Bon Bon »., 
Perfume Bottles 
Hair Brushes 


Flasks 

Mounted Pocket Wallets 
Purses 

Pencils 

Photo Frames 

Cigar Boxes 


Cigarette ,, 
Bridge ” 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ash Trays 
Fruit Knives 
Fish 3 
Tea ” 
Tea Forks 


LEATHER GOODS 


Suit Cases, fitted with Silver 
Toilet Articles for Lady 
or Gentleman 

Blouse Cases 

Week-end Cases 

Suit Cases, unfitted 

Attaché Cases 

Jewel Cases 

Pocket Wallets 

Cigar Cases 

Cigarette Cases 

Hand Bags 

Purses 

Letter Cases 

Trunks 


FANCY GOODS 


French Beaded Bags 
Hair Combs 
» Slides 
Amber Necklaces 
Coral m 
Cameo Brooches 

» Rings 
Onyx Beads 

+» Brooches 

» Earrings 
De Vilbiss Sprayers 
Amber Cigar Tubes 

on Cigarette Tubes 








BOYES, BASSETT & COMPANY 














PERFUMERY Gold Wrist ITALIAN MARBLE 
b White Gold Pocket Statuary 
. ¥ Silver Wrist ic 
Coty, Paris :-— Silver Pocket by PRINCES’ PLATE 
Chypre Longines b 
Violette Howard y 
Ambre Antique Elgin Mappin & Webb, Ltd., 
Styx Waltham London 
L’Origan Canteens of Cutlery. 
L’or: — 
La Rose CLOCKS COMMUNITY CUTLERY 
Cyclamen by by 
ae Mappin & Webb, Ltd. Oneida Community Ltd., 
Houbigant, Paris :— Travelli New York, 
Quelques Fleurs Silver Cas i in 
Inconnu ae Vee Patrician 
Coeur de Jeannette — soe aa 
Ideal ernon 
La Rose France CUT CRYSTAL Windsor 
Lilac Flower Vases patterns 
Violette Bon Bon Dishes 
POeillet du Roy Decanters STATIONERY 
Quelques Violette Rose Bowls by 
Arys, Paris :— Salad Bowls Cranes 
Amber Vermeil Candlesticks White & Wyckoff 
Parlez lui de 3 Sandwich Plates aici 
Parlez-lui de Moi ndwic 
Fox Trot Perfume Bottles BIN 
Le Jasmin _ also by 
Un Jour Viendra Crystal Silver Deposit Ware Ross, Ltd., London 


Eau de Cologne by :— 
Coty 








Field 
Night and dull weather 


Houbigant GOLF CLUB AND BAGS Racing 
Gabilla b Opera 
Yardley y —- 
——— Alex. Patrick, Fifeshire. RAZORS 
WATCHES Auto-Strop Safety 
Platinum set with Gillette 
Diamonds IVORY PYRALIN Mappin & Webb, Ltd. 
Gold Bracelets Toilet Ware Keen Cutter 


DECORATIVE PORTABLE ELECTRIC TABLE LAMPS 








Telephone Central 


1922 


BOYES, BASSETT & COMPANY 


Sole Agents for MAPPIN & WEBB, LTD., LONDON 
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No doubt have decided by now to 
make either the 


CHANDLER, 
DODGE 


or 


HUPMOBILE 


your 


"XMAS CAR. 


In any case your ’Xmas happiness will 
have been completed. 


Open:and Closed Models on display, 


seating two, three, five or seven pas- 





sengers. 


CHINA MOTORS 


STAR GARAGE 





ROOM 
STAR GARAGE 
125 BUBBLING WELL 


CAANDCER.. SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 


EASTERN GARAGE 
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HALL AND HOLTZ, LIMITE 


14 NANKING ROAD. 


RAND CHRISTMAS 





DISPLAY NOW ON 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 





FOR 
BOYS 


TOYS 


FOR 
GIRLS 





MADE IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND AMERICA 





MECHANICAL TOYS 


TOY WAGONS, MOTOR CARS, 
TRICYCLES, FUR ANIMALS ON 
WHEELS, “KIDDIE KARS.” 





TOY SOLDIERS 


SCOTS GUARDS, ROYAL ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS, MACHINE GUN 
CORPS, RED CROSS AMBULANCE. 


DOLLS 


BEAUTIFULLY DRESSED FRENCH 
DOLLS, DOLLS—TROUSSEAU, 
FURNITURE, CLOTHES, SEWING 


SETS, WASHING SETS, Ete. Etc. 


Model Artillery Guns, 18-in. Heavy Howitzers, etc. 





TEDDY BEARS, NEW NOVELTIES IN FUR ANIMALS 
SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS 





LADIES’ SILVER MANICURE SETS. 
SILVER HAIR BRUSHES. 


CUT-GLASS AND SILVER POWDER 
BOXES. 


CUT-GLASS SCENT BOTTLES. - 
SILVER-BACKED MIRRORS. 
FITTED DRESSING CASES. 
LEATHER JEWEL CASES. 


OF 


IN 





NEW STOCK 


ENGLISH E-P. WARE 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 





GENTLEMEN'S 
CASES. 


SILVER HAIR BRUSHES. . 


EBONY HAIR [BRUSHES IN CASES- 


E.-P. CIGARETTE CASES. 
LEATHER CIGAR CASES. 
CIGARETEE HOLDERS. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF PIPES 


IN CASES. 


DRAPERY DEPARTMENTS 


(FIRST FLOOR, TWO LIFTS IN OPERATION) 


Specially Selected Goods Suitable as Presents for 
LADIES AND CHILDREN 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


HANDBAGS FROM PARIS, LONDON 
AND NEW YORK, 





HANDKERCHIEFS 


“CUPID IN SPORT” 
SERIES OF BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS. 


SPLENDID SELECTION OF WHITE 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, NECK CHAINS 
BOXED IN HALF AND ONE 
DOZEN BOXES. 





FRENCH PERFUMES - 


SELECTED FROM THE _ BEST 
KNOWN MAKERS. 


_ FANTASTIC CUSHIONS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
OF PARIS. 


AND GIRDLE 
BANDS, HAIR ORNAMENTS. 
EXCLUSIVE NOVEL GOODS. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF HIGH 
CLASS OPERA CLOAKS AT SPECIAL 
PRICE. 


NEW STYLE KNITTED WOOL 
CAPES AND SCARF COMBINED. 
NOW BEING WORN IN PARIS. 


FINEST SELECTION EVER SHOWN 
OF FANCY SHOE BUCKLES. 


SPECIAL VALUE OFFERED IN 
AMERICAN SILK STOCKINGS, BLACK 
AND WHITE ONLY. 
DENT’S AND FRENCH KID GLOVES 
IN WHITE AND COLOURS. 





GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 





A FEW HINTS FOR USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SMART SILK KNITTED SCARVES. 
FANCY SILK WIDE-END TIES AND BOW TIES. 










SCOTCH KNITTED COATS, WAIST- FANCY SILK 


COATS AND JACKETS. 












AND WOOLLEN 
HALF HOSE. 


LEATHER GAUNTLET GLOVES, 
LINED LEATHER, BLACK AND 
TAN ONLY. 


REAL IRISH LINEN HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS 
SPLENDID SELECTION AT REAL VALUE. 





TRAVELLING RUGS, OVERCOATS 
AND SHOOTING JACKETS. 


& SILK MADDA HANDKERCHIEFS. 





BEDROOM’ SLIPPERS, 
“Jaeger,” Felt and Leather. 


Trouser Pressets and Portable Pressers in Large Selection. 
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of all sounds, the most welcome in 
mountain country. 


Glorious virgin country was that 
through which we passed. Way, 
had an experience with real hunt-| way back where only dim _ trails 
ing. It was the winter of the in-|showed up, riding, sometimes in the 
fluenza epidemic and we were on| Morning when everything was surg- 
the Mexican border and we revived] ing and singing with joy and the 
our nursing experience and got in| gladness to be alive, sometimes in 


GYPSYING 
(Continued from page 9.) 


FITTED SUIT 





* ALONG THE BOAD TO ANYWHERE WE WATCHED THE SUNSETS PALE.” 


and worked with very little time 
slipped in for quail hunting and 
fishing and a little duck shooting 
on Salton Sea and Christmas spent 
at Mistletoe Lodge in a typical, 
bitter-cold Christmas atmosphere. 
But the summer. Well, we went 
to Yosemite National Park and 
along about September a party cf 
people outfitted for a trip into the 
High Sierras and we were included 
There was Bob Madison and Beb’s 
mother, a wonderful little woman 
who could sit a horse as long as the 
best of us and who was always just 
right, never too cheerful but always 
just cheerful enough. There was 
Jim Fotheringham who prided him- 
self on his packing ability and who 
hever wanted anyone to interfere, 
but we always had to go around 
after he was through and readjuat 
the packs and hitch them on tighter 
or we would have lost them many a 
time. There was Dick Dodge who 
was a magnificent hunter, a_ big, 
strong man with a clean outdoor- 
man face and the best cook in the 
world. Then there was Ann and 1 
and an old Indian named ‘‘Joe” 
who wag the best of the lot. A 
man who distrusted every man 
until he was sure, but, after that 
gave everything to the very limit— 
to his life, even. We had six 
horses and six pack mules. Six 
seems a good many but it wasn’t 
more than we needed even packed 
very carefully because there were 
blankets and sleeping bags, an 
allotted amount of grain for the 
horses, fishing rods and_ tackle, 
guns and cartridges, a few cooking 
utensils, but very few, a hatchet, 
everyone’s extra clothes and shoes, 
hobbles, a few medical aids like 
iodine and zine ozide, and plenty 
of food. Bob had charge of com- 
missary and he had been correspon- 
ding with evaporated fruit and 
vegetable and hermetically sealed 


.| butter companies for months. He 


had taken the vegetables out and 
tried them at picnics, too, and the 
whole Valley was laughing at his 
enthusiasn. Their spirit of laughter 
turned to longing, though, the day 
we rode out of the Valley, headed 
by old wrinkled-face Joe in flannel 
shirt and chaparrals, intermediated 
by our party all finding it hard to 
believe that they were really on the 
trail, and brought up by six steadily 
plodding burros, each bearing an 
old rusty cowbell, that instrumeut 


the late afternoon, when the 
sunsets glowed and the _ stillness 
and beauty made your throat ache 
with inexpressible emotion, through 
beautiful valleys where coppices 
grew in fairy rings and trees were 
tall and human. Sometimes we 
would be going up over glacial 
rocks, bare except for here and 
there a juniper tree. It was here 
we realized the extent of our faith 
in the animals we rode. One day 
we lost a case of eggs on one of 
those glacial rocks and after that, 
our inspection of the packs met 
with less protest from Jim. It was 
a good party. There was always 
Jim to laugh at and he couldn’t 
have lived without being laughed 
at and there was always Dick to do 
the cooking—because he _ really 
liked to and we didn’t even have to 
worry about our duty. And we all 
had a little instinctive knowledge 
of the value of silence. Don’t let 
me give the impression that we 
didn’t get tired and dirty and 
irritable and cross and that the 
burros didn’t get together and eat 
Ann’s extra clothing and Bod 
Madison’s nightshirt—when Ann 
was the most fastidious of all the 
party and Bob always said that ‘“‘of 
the things classed as luxuries by 
mountaineers, nightshirts most 
nearly app being necessi- 
ties.” . 


All Among the Bears. 


Finally outside of the National 
Park, we came suddenly one day oa 
Benson Lake, cold and clear and 
beautiful. It was frosty and nip- 
ping and we camped in the shelter 
of a bank and hobbled the animals, 
leaving them to graze and roam 
about. Making -this camp head- 
quarters for food and comfortable 
for sleeping, we then proceeded to 
hunt from there. There was bear, 
deer, mountain lion, coyote, grouse, 
partridge and trout. We had to 
kill all the bear we could in ordar 
preserve our food supply because 
they raided for meat every night. 
We would hang our meat high and 
protect the rest of the supplies by 
a fence-like circular barricade of 
pointed sapling branches all wired 
together. Jn the morning we would 
find the ground all around covered 
with bear foot-prints and we could 
tell by their size that a mother bear 
had been there with a family of 


cubs. Often we would hear the 
shrill human scream of the moun- 
tain lion and none of us failed to 
feel the terror of it, so that some- 
one wag always remarking reassur- 
ingly that. mountain lions never at- 
tacked men. 


The Hunter Hunted. 

But Jim had a wild experience 
one night that taught us that the 
animal world has its individualists 
who make exceptions of themselves 
too. He had been fishing in the 
stream above Benson Lake. There 
were beautiful rainbow trout there 
and now and then a Dolly Varden, 
and Jim had forgotten time com- 
pletely in the way of all fishermen 
so that when he realized that it was 
becoming suddenly dark he quickly 
disconnected the tackle and folded 
the rod into his pocket. He had 
seven rainbow trout and_ three 
Dolly Varden and he had_ worked 
all afternoon for them and, of 
course, risked his life a good many 
timeg on the edge of rocks over- 
hanging waterfalls and they were 
beautiful fish none weighing less 
than a pound and some as high as 
three, so he said, for we never saw 
them. The pines grew closely vw0- 
gether near the stream and there 
was en abundance of high grass and 
many fallen trees and Jim wanted 
to get back into the clearing before 
it was pitch dark. The sky was 
over-clouded that day so that he 
knew it was going to be black. 


ever, he forced himself to bea 
within a fast walk because he knew 
that the minute he ran he would 
lose all self eontrol and probably 
lose his way. 


Well, he was probably within 40 
rods of camp when suddenly the 
last bloodcurdling cry came. And 
it was directly ahead of him. Ua- 
consciously he raised his eyes and 
there staring down at him were a 
pair of greenish red eyes—that was 
the way Jim described them. It 
was the last straw to his  over- 
wrought nerves. He screamed and 
broke into a run and came into 
camp stumbling, weak and tremb- 
ling. And we never found the fish 
but we did find huge catlike tracks 
plain in the dust of the narrow trail 
by the stream next morning. 


Our Last Perfect Picture. 


There is much to tell about those 
wonderful days in the High Sier- 
ras of California. Every day had 
a@ story. The day we came to the 
top of bluff and looked down into 
a glass-like lake with the feeling 
that no man had ever looked down 
there before and saw five bucks 
swimming to shore, beautiful, 
strong, graceful animals. We 
didn’t shoot them. We didn’t go 
out to kill indiscriminately and 
these hadn’t a chance to run and 
besides we all felt that it would 
have been like shooting and rid- 
dling somebody’s canvas into the 
painting of which he had put his 





About a third of the way back as hz 
came stumbling along, following 
the stream as well as he could and 
probably thinking about the tales 
he could tell based on that beautiful 
catch, he suddenly heard the 
peculiar cry resembling the high- 
pitched scream of a frightened 
child or woman, unmistakably a 
mountain lion. 


Jim never could clearly tell us 
how his state of mind changed from 
a kind of mental shudder not filled 
with any personal alarm to the 
panic which finally seized him. Be- 
cause no sooner would he shake of 
his fear and get back to his 
thoughts of the fish than he would 
hear that startled. scream again and 
always it was nearer. Not only 
nearer but on_ different sides. 
Sometimes it would come from be- 
hind, sometimes from ahead anid 
each time the scream would. die 
away into a lowering wail. Jack 
had not carried hig .38 as ine 
usually did because it bothered him 
some to have it in his pocket while 
he was fishing and he had wanted 
the afternoon’s pleasure to be 
unalloyed. Gradually the certainty 
came over him that he was being 
stalked and he was almost madden- 
ed into breaking into a run. How- 


THE HOME OP DOLLY VARDEN TROUT 


soul. Besides, we had plenty of 
game. It was a rich country. We 
used to love the taste of the grouse, 
They were the big, lazy fowls call- 
ed the ‘‘fool-grouse’”’ and we used 
to see who could invent the most 
novel way of getting them. Dick 
took the prize by making a noose 
out of a shoestring and placing it 
on a branch of a tree. Then he 
sat down behind the tree and, sure 
enough, along came a grouse and 
stuck his head in the noose. 

We finally came back to civiliza- 
tion, brown and strongand happy 
and with abiding affection for 
one another nourished by those 
days of companionship in the open 
air and by our common share in 
the work and play of the camp. 

Of course, the biggest thing to 
me was the drawing out of the 
sweetness of those closing days 
with Ann because.it.was at the 
end of this trip that we were to 
leave one another and we knew 
that we were painting”our last per- 
fect, picture together. And s0 it 
came to an end-that year togeth- 
er, wandered in high glee and some 
times hand in hand, and never 
with anger or reproaches and only 
a little way in misunderstanding, 
and always more fond and loyal and 
trusting, gypsying: 
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The following charming account of 4 
cruise on the Teiha was contribyted to| 
the ‘Field’ several years ago by Mr. j 
A. L. Anderson. In some details the| 
picture may have changed, but not much | 
we fancy: and it remains a true type of | 
one of the most fascinating sides of life; 
in the Far East and particularly appro-: 
priate at Christmas time. 


The Taihu (ta or tai, great, hu,: 
lake) is a fresh water lake about’ 
70 miles due west of that grow-: 
ing city to which we, its in-. 
habitants, refer as the ‘‘ model set-' 
tlement”” of Shanghai. But the. 
journey from the streets of the one: 
to the shores of the other must be 
double that distance, for the creeks 
and channels through the marshes. 
wind in a quite amazing fashion,; 
calculated to make a compass card : 
dizzy. In this particular part ofj 


the Middle Kingdom all passengers, 
and freight, save for very short dis-j 
tances, are water-borne, the native. 
roads being merely footpaths be 


tween the paddy fields. Less than 
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straight line to the neighbourhood 
of Peking. The construcion must 
have taken many years and much 
labour (both are cheap in China), 
for not only the towing-path, but 
the canal sides, were laid with 
granite flagstones. Most of these 
stones have disappeared, and the 
canal in places further north has 
almost silted, but just where the 
Kelpie sees it a fine piece of work 
is still in good repair. This is a 
well-constructed stone bridge of 
53 arches, and recently sup- 
plied with an iron hand-rail and 
gas lamps. Of course, there are no 
gas works nearer than Shanghai, so 
these lamps are only for ornament— 
‘‘look-see,’’? a3 a native would say— 
and if there were, what reason 
would there be in lighting lamps on 
a high road bridge at night, when 
only thieves are about and al] res- 
pectable people are safe at home, a8 
respectable people should be? 


Two miles further, where the 


city, and in the thickest of the boat | 


traffic, a querulous scream from the 
whistle is followed by the splash of 
the tow-rope, and the launch glides 
away to muzzle against a tumble- 
down wharf until the evening start 


large-voiced small talk to duty once 
again. After the exercise of a great 


deal of patience and the expenditure} 
of a great many words and a few! 


dollars we strike a bargain with the 
proprietors of a very small launch 
for a pluck out to open water, and 
10 a.m. sees the Kelpie once more in 
tow. Within half an hour a small! 
hill—most welcome sight after the! 
dead level of the country round: 
Shanghai !—is passed, and for the! 
next four hours we thread a narrow 
channel between reed beds, until the 
open waters of the lake lie before us. 
Here the launch, having done her 
duty, drops the tow-rope and incon- 
tinently runs hard ashore, while the 
Kelpie, with the fickleness of her 
sex, leaves her consort in distress , 
and poles off into deeper water and. 
out of range of the cloud of ensuing | 
bad language. 


A Lodging for the Night. 
Hardly has the anchor splashed 





its way to its muddy bed before the ; 


sheer-legs are rigged and the work’ 
of hoisting the mast and _ setting’ 
up the rigging commences. The 














doors a three-pronged fork had been 
| roughly painted, and I think that 


| the meaning of that’ is that the 
pomee had been placed under the 


Special protection of one of the 


‘ great “Poussa’s”’ servants, a gentle- 


back to Shanghai shall call the crew/man who may be seen in any Bud- 


from opium, melon seeds, and; 


dhist temple, armed with a tru- 
culent expression and a trident. 
Nino a.m. found us making a long 
and short leg of it to the south of 
See Dun Ding, the extreme point of 
which is covered with p’aillou, or 
memorial arches, and very amall 
red joss houses. To the south of us 
lay @ small well-wooded island, 
which we christened Christmas Is- 
land, from a fancied resemblance to 
the place of that name in the Gulf 


,of Carpentaria, while mirages of 


|junks entering the lake from the 


city of Huchow hung over the 
southern horizon. Whether it was 
the striking of six bells or the subse- 
quent muster of all hands aft for 
grog oh! I shall never know, The 
fact, remains that the wind suddenly 
vanished, and until well after tiffin 
time we lay rolling, with slatting 
sails. Even an Irishman’s gale 
must end some day. A stiff N.N.E. 
breeze allowed us just to steer our 
course for Kapoo, where there is a 
good wide creek mouth to anchor 
ms a a fine pects ee 

airs of superimposed hills—lies to 
the south a Rass. 


12 years ago natives travelling: Grand Canal’s sullen waters darken 
to and from the ancient city of; under the frowning city walls of 
Soochow, which stands within a few Soochow (Beautiful Soo), we stop 
miles of the Taihu, were packed in-' to report ourselves to the station of 
to weird craft of about 60 tons bur- the foreign customs service. But a 
den, furnished with a paddle-wheel; momentary pause to show that our 
at the stern, but otherwise resem-! papers aro in order, a last shovelful 
bling Noah’s arks, save that, while! of coal under the boiler, and the 
quite as crowded, there were fewer | ‘‘fire-wheel boat” with masculine in- 
animals and more insects. Two and: sistance drags the curtseying Kelpie 
a half days was a “clipper”’ trip. jin her wake past the towering walls, 
The fare was about $1.50 cent, inj/which were standing before Cesar 
those days about 3s. 6d.; but the:and his brother directors formed 


close of the next hour sees the main- The Sacred Island. 

sail hoisted and the anchor hove} _ Next morning found the Kelpie 
short. Up with your jib! Heave sheathed in ice and “cookey” very 
up; back your jib! A curtsey from ; busy at the galley with hot cho- 
the Kelpie, a slight slope of her colate, but a gradually increasing 
deck, a ripple from the bow. Let! southerly breeze dispelled the froat, 
draw your jib! We are off! Off,:and 9.30 saw us booming north with 
indeed, but not for long, for the, the spinnaker set. At noon, hav- 
evening is growing chill and the. ing descried the faint blue of the 
wind is fading away with the sun-/ peak of Mow Sai Island abeam, we 
light, so we run for the base of a changed course and stood across for 
range of high peaks called Dung it. The wind had freshened, and 
Din Dun, where, looking for a creek now abeam, with the boom topped, 





-needy could very literally ‘‘work’’; 


their passage by forming one of the | 
gang of coolies who by constantly | 
climbing the paddles of the wheel, . 
like huge white (nay, yellow) mice’ 
in a cage, propelled the boat. For’ 
there was no steam on the Soochow 
Creek then. A conch shell was the 
precurser of the syren, and the 
ship’s engines might have been de3- 
cribed as being of 25 or possibly 30 
coolie-power. But we have changed 
ali that and 10 to 15 power- 
ful launches, — ee = - 
huge passen eave dai 

Rom aa ai at the creek. 


- 


The Good Yacht Kelpie. 


It was behind such a launch that 
my yacht Kelpie, Jooking a veritable 
wreck with her mast down+so as to 
pass under the bridges, and her 
bowsprit rigged in to preclude the 
possibility of staving in the stern 
of the ‘“‘next ahead,’”’ quitted Shang- 
hai at 5 p.m. one November after- 
noon. Early coffee despatched, we 
gained the deck just as the tug and 


|long train in tow entered the Grand 


‘Oanal, which, starting at Hang- 
chow, runs in more or less of 4 


the Anglican Colonization Com- 
pany—walls which by their incline 
give the impression of shrinking 
back from the intrusion of a twen- 
tieth-century steam launch on their 
pre-Christian presence—walls which 
surely wquid shudder could they 
thus draw the walls with which a 
profaning hand has—horror of hor- 
rors |—fastened an advertisement of 
“‘Somebody’s Cigarettes’”’ to their re- 
verend sides. Widely separated 
ages seem to clasp hands in the 
crowning of a bastion with a tele- 
phone pole, with the sight of a cot- 
ton mill chimney affronting the 
grim old cannon which have roared 
defiance at mail-clad men—Chineso 
knights in armour. Rash indeed 
would be he who sought to awaken 
the thunder in them—and in this 
only can we call them “‘arms of pre- 
cision,” for they would very cer- 
tainly and accurately account for 
that man. 


Peering over the crenellated top 
of the walls like children over their 
playground fence are three pagodas, 
two white and one black. The form- 


er are very old, but the black one is see, nor cat, nor dog, nor barn doo 


more recent. Halfway round the 


mouth, we discover a stone back- 
water, to which the Kelpie, wings 
folded, ties up for the night. 

Next morning, for an appetite,, 
the mate and I strolled up the grass-' 
grown breakwater, and, stepping 
ashore, entered the Past; for. here, j 
curtained from the lake by a grove 
of orange trees, and stretching up- 
wards towards the summit of the 
foothills, lay a town of considerable | 
extent, a town so far as bricks and , 
mortar, stone and tiles, can count, ! 
but a town bereft of men. Narrow, 
neatly cobbled streets a fathom and 
a half wide made maze-like intrica- 
cies between the high house fronts, 
the closely barred but shrunken por- 
tals of which gave scanty view of 


it occasionally required a second 
hand at the wheel to keep the cabin 
windows near the water. Thus we 
flew, nor went below for tiffin, but, 
keeping the deck, snatched a hasty 
biscuit or a furtive sausage. Half- 
way over we sailed through a cloud 


‘of gulis surrounding two large five- 


masted junks, which, with but one 
or two battens of sail showing, and 
that flattened in amidships, were 
drifting to their nets. Within the 
circumference of the net the surface 
of the water boiled with fish, from 
which the junk men tried to drive 
the gulls away with fire crackers. 
Crashing through a bed of decaying 
reeds, whose roots lay 14ft. below, 
the Kelpie crossed the inner chan- 


rass-grown interiors. Here and nel of. clear water and gently kissed 
ters ties circular stone mouths of]|the sloping beach of sand: and gra- 
wells, scored and deeply grooved by vel. A few spare spars lashed to 
long-frayed cords, argued silently gether formed a gangway, and the 


of many years of water-drawing ; 
the cleanly streets—unique, indeed, 
in China—spoke eloquently of the 


skipper and mate stepped dry-shod 
ashore on the sacred island of Mow 
Sai. High hills covered wih stunt- 


interrupted work of the great ed firs shut in the little bay in 
scavennex NaGare. “Deserted vil-| which we lay, and gave us, in con- 
lage,” indeed! for no soul did we junction with the reed bed outside,- 


fowl. On quite a number of the 


r|a perfect anchorage. On the, hille 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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Agents for:— 


WILLYS-KNIGHT, 
OVERLAND, 
TEMPLAR, 
MERCER, 
CHALMERS, 
DETROIT ELECTRICS. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, 
AUSTIN, 
ANGUS SANDERSON, 
MORRIS OXFORD, 
SUNBEAM. 
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BOSCH MAGNETOS, PHILADELPHIA BATTERIES, 
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sound, and past me come 
hendie te of witches. I was scared, 
but I followed to see what was hap- 
pening. We ran to where all those 
dear little bunnies used to live, when 
I noticed that the wire fronts of 
their hutches had gone, and that 
instead of white bunnies, the cages 
were full of lovely little fairies, all 
white and sparkling, with pale pink 


wings and golden wands in_ their 


q meceaneenenenemreneeeeeneeeeenneReeTes ‘rushing 
s 
THE ENCHANTED PARK 
& 8 
a By Catherine F. Green S 
% 
ZUAAAAAAAABARAAAAAAAABAARADAACRCOOOIES cote. 


My name is Evie, and I really 
am a lucky little girl. 


The Orange Witches aren’t 
You see 1|they live in that clump of fir trees 


nice, 


live close to Jessfield Park, and || just across the lawn and they are 
can go there any time, and in my jall right if you keep rery quiet, but 
old clothes, not all clean and tidy,}you mustn't talk, or out they rush. 
like children who come with their | All day long they are in the shrubs, 
Daddies and Mummies just on Sun-| but directly the sky gets all golden 


days only. 
I think most Shanghai 
know that Jessfield isn't just anjup to the clouds. 


and the sun goes to bed, then they 
children | get on to their broom-sticks and fly 


Then you must be 





TH? MAGIC STEEDS 
ordinary park, but a very special - careful. 
ope, full of fairies, witches, 
oh, heaps of lovely things. Oniy 
last week I saw a man and woman 
eitting on that humpie bank, just 
inside the gate (the Yuyuen Road 
one you know) and talking, and 
they never saw the Orange Witches, 
all whirling about them! Bur | 
saw them, and I was going to call 
to them, but on the tree over their 
heads, Fairy Silver was standing, 
and I knew they were safe, as the 
witches fear her. But just think] tumn. 
how careless grown-ups are. across 


But if you can 
and, ‘member to get behind a black fence, 
You are safe, because one day their 
queen got her frock all tarry, from 
a new bamboo fence, so she made 
black fences a 
Orange Witches can pass one now. 

Does it frighten you to know that 
there are witches in the 
needn’t, because there are just heaps 
of good fairies also. 

T will tell you something I saw 
one morning early, it was last au- 
and | 

the park, 





only re- 


“Danger” and no 


Park? It 


was chasing the leaves 
when I heard a 


THE HOUSE OF THE THREE BEARS 


Then I heard silver bells ringing, 
and suddenly a lovely Paradise Fly- 
catcher flew down, and perched on 
the top of a hutch. Instantly it 
turned into a fairy: oh! she was 
most beautiful, all dressed in gold 
and rubies. and I knew she must be 
the queen, because all the other 
fairies bowed low before her. 

Then such a battle began. the 
witches flew at the fairies and the 
fairies flew at the witches, and it 
was all just a jumble of silver and 
orange. I was so afraid the lovely 
fairies would be killed, but after 
what seemed hours, just a few of 
the witches flew away, and in their 
place I saw that the ground was 
covered with big brown crabs, which 

| scuttled away into holes in the banks 
‘of the creek. Now you know why 
| the Park is full of those nasty 
(crabs, they are all witches really, 
! hut quite harmless ones, as the fair- 
‘ies have conquered them and they 
, can’t ever change back into witches 
j any more, and if you say ‘‘shoo’’ to 
them very loud, and stamp your 
foot, they go into their holes as fast 
as they can. 


Then there are those stone horses. 
Has your Daddie ever put you on 
to their backs? Mine has often, 
and they feel all cold and hard. But 
at night they become real live 
horses. and gallop and race about. 
They used to be inside the Park, 
near where the bunnies were. But 
Mr. Head Gardener could not think 
what those great holes in the grass 
were made by, I think he even sws- 
pected me of digging them. So one 
night he watched. There was % 
bright moon and a heavy dew, and 
those horses just dashed about: oh! 
they made such holes with their 
hoofs. So Mr. Head Gardener had 
them moved outside and now at 

| nights they gallop round the Rubi- 
con, and that’s why the road is so 
dreadful bad. my Daddie says so. 

Of course you bave been across 
that iris pond, on the stepping 
stones, or are your legs too short! 
That pond is just full of sprites. 

{dear little fellows in green suits 
| and with silver bells on their collars 
land caps. They are in charge of 
the flowers and at night they gu 
‘about painting the roses and then 
‘the fairies come along and drop in 
‘scent. They specially like those 
large red roses and make them extra 
‘sweet. The fairy queen doesnt 
;™much care for the white roses, be- 
cause they don't show up her golden 
trock, so she has ordered that no 
‘scent is to be put into them. 
Did you know that fire-flies are 
/ the lamps by which the fairies and 
sprites see at night? Well, they are. 
The Fairy Quees lives in that little 
white house in the rose garden, but 
I am not sure that she would like 
you to know that, she’s awfully shy 








and she doesn’t like children poking he did not seem to like it much. 
about to look for her, so pease don't| Baby Bear kept squealing for more 
try to, or she will be cross with me | sugar, till his Mummie told him he’d 
and then she won't let ug watch} be sick. Then they finished their 
their games any more. porridge, and Mummie Bear called, 

I must say I was surprised the |**Goldie Locks’’—and in a minute or 
other morning: two out came the little gir] I'd seen 


I saw a little gir! 





THE FALRY QUEEN'S GARDEN 
Just about my own age, running to-) before, carrying a tray covered with 
wards that dear little teahouse,|dishes. Baby Bear squealed again 


where you get such jolly cakes, you 
know. I ran after her but she got 
to the house first, and ran up the 
steps and in. So I hid in the bushes 
on the other side and this is what 1 
saw. In the little garden, sitting 
round a table, sat the Three Bears, 
I knew them at once for the same 
story book bears. Daddie Bear, he 
had on an old grey suit, and a red 


and banged the table with his spoon, 
so Goldie Locks helped him first. to 
ever such a large helping of scram- 
bled eggs: I thought he'd burst, 
but anyway it kept him quiet, 
which was a good thing and let 
his Daddie and Mummie get their 
breakfast in peace. 

Goldie Locks went back into the 
house singing very happily, so the 





THE ORANGE WITCHES’ GROVE 


Dears nist be good to her. Oh ves, 
and there was a darling vellow cat, 
I nearly forgot, he was friendly and 
rubbed round my legs. 

1 didn’t speak to the Bears, be- 
cause I wasn’t sure if they'd like it, 
so I just sneaked away and the last 
thing I heard was Baby Bear say- 


hankie round his neck: Mummie 
Bear, she had on a pink cap thing, 
like Mummies wear when their hair 
isn’t properly done, and a_ blue 
kimono; and wee Baby Bear, he only 
had on a bib; and they were all 
eating porridge. Daddie Bear was 
reading a paper and kept grunting, 


eae ve-finished-may-I-get-down- 
and the scraping of his 


he wanted to play with the cat. 

Looking round to see where 1 
should go next, I saw one of the 
Orange Witches running towards 
me, so off I dashed, across the lawn, 
over that grassy hill, across the 
pathway and [ scrambled into my 
boat. 

Then I was safe from her, but ! 
had to hurry, for as I sailed away 
the pirate ships started after me. 
Away we went, with our sails bend- 
ing to the wind, I managed to fire 
my gun at the pirates, and they were 
lafraid to follow. I knew really | 
ithat they could not hurt me as my! 
ship is enchanted, and can easily | 
same from all dangers. At last 1 

‘ached my magic island and there 


| the children whom they 


my boat became the block of stone 
that it had been before, and I was 


happy time I had, and when I was 
tired of playing, I lay down under 
a tree and the birds came and sang 
to me. 

But all too soon I saw that the 
sun was high up in the sky and 
knew that I must scamper home wo 
my dinner. 

I think I love the Park best in the 
evenings, I always turn round when 
I get to the gate, and kiss my hand 
to the trees, because I know that the 
fairies are there, waiting for dusk, 
so that they may go from flower to 
flower making them Beautiful and 
doing just hundreds of kind acts, 
‘to make the Park a wonderland for 
love to 
please. 








ABRLALLDIN 


In spite of the abnormal condi- 
tions which have prevailed in trade 
for several months, our Shanghai 
shops are displaying for the holiday 
season goods of a variety and quali- 
ty which have seldom been equalled. 
Any inclination to reduce the num- 
ber of Christmas presents which we 
wish to give will find little encour- 
agement once we have started to do 
our shopping. Whether we have in 
mind the kiddies, father, mother. 
or friend, we are sure to find “just 
the thing ” to bring them good cheer 
on Christmas morning. To those of 
us who have lived in a place where 
Christmas is associated with Jack 
Frost's etchings on the window pane, 
the jingle of sleigh bells, and an 
open fire where Yule logs burn mer- 
rily as we snuggle cosily in the 
chimney corner and read Whittier’s 
** Snowbound,”” a Shanghai Christ- 
mas is a strange experience. But 
the shops have brought together 
from many lands such tempting arti- 
cles that we can make up for what 
s lacking by the good cheer we may 
give our friends. 


The Kiddie’s Bookshop. 


The shop which has always been 
|known as the Kiddie’s Bookshop 1s 
; Edward Evans & Sons. This year is 
| no exeeption. for they have a wide 
tassortment of very fine children's 
thooks. Some of these are delight- 
i fully illustrated by Maxfield Par- 
,vish. who puts a fairy touch of imag- 


I ination in each drawing. “Santa 
| Claus in Toyland” is another 
jfavourite, and the cut-out books, 


paint books, and other rainy day 
pastime books will brighten many a 
dull day, The new series of fairy 
stories, ‘‘Jewish Fairy Tales,” 
“Czecho-Slovak Fairy Tales,’’ ete.. 
should prove of distinct educational 
value, as well as being delightful 
reading for the young folks. Among 
the more mature literature—many 





ing, 

please.”’ 

high chair on the stones. I expect! able to explore my island. Oh, the 
| 

| 

| 

lr 

| 


Unusual Opportunities for the Christmas Shopper. 
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ROUND THE SHOPS 
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of which books are put up in at- 
tractive gift-style bindings—are 
Col. Repington’s new work, ‘‘ The 
First World War,” Alfred Noyes’s 
complete poems in three volumes, 
biography, and a beautiful assort- 
ment. of the best English poets, in 
limp leather binding. There seems 
to be a growing demand for books 
concerning ventriloquism, conjur- 
ing, and magic, and of these there 
is a large variety. 


When we were of school age 
nothing was more enjoyable than an 
evening with a game board, and we 


considered ourselves fortunate to 
be able to play only one kind of 
game on the same board, but at 
Edward Evans & Sons there are 


hoards on which can be njaved 20 
different games. 


My Lady's Vanity. 


Perhaps no gift at Christmas time 
is more appreciated for its distinc- 
tive and permanent nature than 
jewellery. Hirsbrunner is showing 
a beautiful assortment for both men 
and women. We lost our heart to 
a dainty little solid gold vanity box 
—only the size of a cigarette case. 
but with every necessity provided 
for comfort and a good “‘ make-up.”’ 
There is a compartment for powder 
and a puff, a mirror, an eyebrow 
pencil, rouge, nail polisher, a place 
for cigarettes, and even a memoran- 
dum pad and pencil, all snugly con- 
tained in the beautiful little case. 
The brooches and diamond bars to 
be had are lovely, and one graceful 
little pendant with two aquamarines 
or sapphires. each surrounded by a 
circle of gold, would be an enviable 
present. There is a good showing 
at Hirsbrunner’s of silverware, such 
as trays with delicate trace-work 
borders; and if something more 
ambitious is desired, nothing could 
be more useful than a travelling 
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case, fitted up complete with toilet 
articles in silver, ebony, or ivory. 


The Scent Bottle. 


Llewellyn, the chemist, is featur- 
ing perfumes for the Christmas, 
trade. Of these there is a good 
assortment of those brands which 
are widely known as the best, such as 
Lubin, Coty, Arys, and Roger & 
Gallet. At this shop can also be had 
the Madrona Chocolates, made in 
San Francisco, and put up in de- 
corative boxes. 


“From Soup to Nuts,” 


One can always depend on 

the best at Lane, Crawford pig 
This year they have an exceptional- 
ly good assortment in every depart- 
ment. For the cold winter days @ 
most useful porsession is a scarf, 
and the beautiful knitted silk ones 
are only rivalled by the soft, woolly 
ones with delicate colours. Fitted 
silver dressing cases of all styles, 
and wardrobe trunks—the kind that 
not only stand the wear and tear 
of travel, but Keep the wear and 
tear from your clothes by keeping 
them in compartments or hanging 
in natural shape—are very accept- 
able gifts. If the ladies would all 
&y| have baskets for their sewing—lined 
with silk and fitted out as attrac- 
tively as those to be had at this 
shop—it would be a pleasure to keep 
them straight, and the men would 
be deprived of one of their stock 
jokes. In the grocery department 
at Lane, Crawford’s there is a 
splendid array of tempting eatables 
“from soup to nuts,’’ notable 
among which is a large supply of 
various fresh fruits, straight from 
sunny California. 


Art in Business. 


It is seldom that we see in 
Shanghai windows that are not only 
tastefully decorated—this is usually 
found--but that are of distinct ar- 
tistic value. As you pass down 
Nanking Road stop and share our 
delight in Moutrie’s holiday win- 
dow. At night the background of 
flowers under the glow of a reading 
lamp, and the easy chair, invite 
one to sit and dream of things beaut- 
iful—to the strains of the wonder- 
ful music which the cabinet Vic- 
trola displayed can reproduce, The 
window is only an “appetizer” for 
the good things in the music line 
which can be “found at Moutrie’s. 


Frae the Bonnie Heather. 


Christmas without special food 
would be a sorry celebration, and 
when it comes to the baking and 
cooking art there are few who can 
excel the Scotch. The Scutch Bakery 
is a place of good things to eat, and 
offers many delicacies. We are told 
that it is so Scotch that even the 
Chinese attendants speak pidgin 
English with a Scotch accent, but 
however that may be, we know that 
everything is of the best. Plum 
puddings of all sizes in white porcel- 
ain basins, Scotch buns and short- 
bread, rich mince meat and mince: 
pies, and fancy cakes will be appre- 
ciated at Christmas dinner. Since 
the Scotch Bakery started their 


(Continued on page 15.) 








Our Christmas 
TOY BAZAAR 
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USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


We have a very large and choice selection of Sterling Silver, Electro-plated Ware and Fancy 


Leather Goods suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


These are only a Few Suggestions. 





Our Christmas 


TOY BAZAAR 


1S now 


open 








Ladies’ Fitted Cases 


BRITISH MADE 
Best Tan Hide Case, Silk Lined, Ebony 
Brushes, Silver Topped Bottles, etc. ete. 


Price $162.00 


Ladies’ Case de Luxe 


Best Blue Black Morocco Leather Case, 
lined fancy shot silk, fitted with Engine- 
turned sterling Silver Fittings, Brushes, 
Mirror, Bottles, ete., also hand-made 
outside waterproof canvas case. 


‘ Price $590.00 


Hand Mirrors 
$3.50 
$3.25 


Ladies’ 


White celluloid - 
Ebony 


Wilkinson’s Patent Double Action 
Stropping Machine 


Price $8.50 each 








57%, Discount 
for Cash 





American Heavy Cut 
Glass Ware 


Round Sweet Dish 


6-in. diameter. $6.00 

Round Sweet Dish with side 

handle. $7.00 
Long Oval Dishes. 

84 by 4}-in. $7.50 
Md 8.50 
ll} ,, 44 12.50 
Round Sweet Dishes with oval 
handle. 

6} inches $13.50 
8 19.50 





Butter Dish 


4 pieces, sterling silver, 
on card. 


6 pieces, sterling silver, 
on card. 


8 pieces, sterling silver, 
on card. 





BREAKFAST 


Spoons. 


Complete with knife as sketch. 


Price $8.50 


WEEKS & CO., LTD. 


Price $7.50 





SILVER PLUM 
PUDDING SETS 





CRUET 


3 Bottles, complete with 


Price $1.50 
Price $2.25 
Price $2.50 





Razor Sharpener 


100 shaves from one blade: stops all 


expense. 


Price $7.50 
Luncheon 


Basket 


Fitted for 
4 persons, 
nickel fittings. 


PRICE 


$95.00 


Fine quality tan 


Size 14-in. 
16 ” 


ry 


Size 14-in. 





“BBB. Own Make” Pipes 


vuleanite stem 


do. do. 2 pipes in case 
do. do. 3 pipes in» case 
do. do. 4 pipes’ in case ‘ 





Twinplex de Luxe Safety 





riting Attache Cases 


Best London made. 
cases, lined pigskin. 
» $39.00 and 42.00 
39.00 and 45.00 


Crocodile. Leather Cases 
. $38.00 


i} fine’ quality. pipe in case, silyer~mounted with 


blade 


Cocktail 
Shaker 


Best Sheffield 
plate. 


PRICE 


$23.50 


Price 


hide 





Fitted 14-ct. 


LADIES’ 


Cut Glass Biscuit Box 


E.-P. Frame and Cover. 


$14.50 


Price 





GOLD BRACELET 


WRIST WATCH 


9-ct. Gold, Swiss make, 
Good Timekeeper. 


$42.00 





WATERMAN SELF-FILLING PENS 


Gold Nib. 





Famous Loewe Pipes 


Prices: 


in Cases 
$ 7.00 
14.50 
24.00 
Z 29.00 


Finest Pipe made ; 
in a large number of models. 


$4.00, 4.50, 4.75, 5.00, 
550 and 6.00 each 





with straight stems, 


Jam Pot 

Fine quality 

Glass with 
spoon. 


$6.50 Prices: 


$6.00, 7.50 and 8.75 





Sugar and Sifter 


All Electro-plate, gilt 
inside. 


Price $9.50 


Ladies’ Work Baskets 


Square wicker basket, with fancy leather lid, 
silk lined, with pearl mounted fittings. 


$22,00, 24.00 and 32.00 








SHANGHAI 
& HANKOW 
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THE CHARTERED 
STOCK & PRODUCE EXCHANGE (sHANcHAn, LTD. 


The first and only Stock Exchange 
established by Chinese capital 


Situated at the 


CORNER OF SZECHUEN ROAD AND AVENUE EDWARD VII 


Transactions carried in 
STOCKS, COTTON, YARN, OIL and GRAIN. 


Organized to serve the public through our united efforts 


and experienced knowledge of the various trades 


CAPITAL, 5,000,000 DOLLARS 


OVER 100 BROKERS 


YU YAH-CHING, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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jhaps-—A low, thunderous rumble | get wet during the day! Besides, 
comes from the forecastle, and is: this is not Bond Street, nor is Mis- 
challenged by. the sound of ster-|ter A. Comstock nearer than New 
torous* breathing from the pantry.| York. A method which these lake 
Splendid sailing to-day, and the | fishers employ to entrap small 
Clos Vougeot at dinner was in ex- fishes may be of interest, or the des- 


‘ | cellent condition. The ash. ttl 
aid “ _{e es settle 
les every bush and tree were con the fireplace. Ow-ow! Good- 


nected with their neighbours by the |!” 
stout yellow webs of most dee fi | night ! 
cima ‘These insects had long, 

y black, and very thin legs, with 
small black heads and bodies; but ¥ 
the noticeable feature was their after} The mate, having lately under- 
parts, which in some cases were 2-in.| 802 &n operation, _ preferred 
long, and round in proportion, of a| | Culking’’ to turning out and 
vivid Prussian blue, with narrow| dressing by lamplight, so I 
gamboge belts. went ashore alone. The lately- 


: ived ducks wer 
While the mate.took a gun for al 377 Ve, ere coy and 
walk I sought the top of the island’s ee ee few, — that = big- 
most southern hill, followed by the| fas a breakfvst fee rtins ® bag 
boatswain, bearing chain, arrows, | ive Sai a see South of 
and prismatic compass, and _ this! abéut @ mile and a half 


the Kelpie sleeps agai f 
arrangement lasted for about! eee oe ee Pe 
f . | chorage being found in a ] 
havi yards, when the boatswain, having a shingly beach and woe 
ving put up a deer, hurled the | banks. Here we landed to seek con 
chain at it in his excitement, was firmation for some of last night’s 


Se ee en ee The bearings, and incidentally to stretch 
Saibing of a base and the observing jour legs. The island, about three- 
| quarters of a mile long, is three- 


of some 15 bearings of the blue : ; 
: _| peaked and of trefoil outline, hav- 
peaks of the coast and islands last ing exceptionally fine soil tgs 


ed until sundown, when, having a g , 
: : : ense covering of fruit trees. None 
fallen in with the trophiless mate | of the five maps (native) which we 


im the course of a ramble, we to- : : 

’ have with us make mention of such 
gether steered for the shore. a place, and the old native in one 
of the two houses has never seen 
foreigners land before. Therefore 
it is that we retrace our steps, feel- 
ing like pocket editions of O. 
Columbus. 


Now, the month, as I have alread 
stated, was November but count had 
{been lost of the days, and it was 
afternoon, whereby a large bathful | thus that the sight of the Kelpie, a 
of lake water was now boilingly | /@2e of bunting from truck to 
awaiting us. Rank and race were | W@ter-line, directed a ‘How fash- 
forgotten in the desire to remedy | 109, with a quantity of interroga- 
three days of bathlessness, and in| ‘ion marks, at the bos’n’s head. 
two minutes I could have fancied | Then was contempt held hushed by 
myself back on one of the Paumotu | iscipline in that worthy’s glance, 


A CRUISE ON THE 
TAIHU 


{Continued from page 11.) 


cord is stretched between two up- 
right bamboos in the water. At 
foot intervals depend strings, 2-ft. 
long, having slips of bamboo about 
the size of a match made fast by the 
middle at their lower ends. The 
ends of these bamboo slivers having 
been sharpened are then bent nearly 
together, and the two points insert- 
ed in a large grain of paddy, pre- 
viously slightly boiled with sugar or 
starch. Now, should Mr. Fish at- 
tempt to apply one of these enticing 
morsels to his own proper needs, he 
must flap a blighted life to a short 
end, for the bamboo, being released, 
springs straight again, and he is in 
durance first and the cook pot 
finally. 


Little Christopher Columbus, 





And So to Work Again. 


So fled the shortening days, the 
call of conscience each day urging 
more strongly the claims of com- 
Merce, and, as the Kelpie at last 
turned her weary prow towards Wu- 
sieh to hurry her master back to 
“the weekly round, the daily task,’ 
so shall I hurry to make an end of 
this writing. Let me not stop to 
relate of the huge eagle which we 
would have brought home had not 
the mate, with a magazine 12-bore 
and a deal of excitement, woven 
leaders patterns in the atmosphere 
instead of on the bird; nor how in a 
manner reminiscent of the White 
Knight’s method of crossing a fence, 
we had, by shifting ballast forward 
to get her bow under a bridge, and 
then by shifting it aft to get the 
stern under Of the warning of 
attack by smugglers given us by 
trembling native gentry, I will not 


The Great Unwashed. 


Crossing the last saddle-back, we 
found our smal] valley lit up by a 
huge bonfire, and reached the gang- 
way, to appreciate the forethought 
of the boatswain in detailing a 
hand to gather firewood during the 


beaches. Oh! the caresses of the 27d pity, hardly veiled, found = t 
Haag sels, the Swak"ot nih |[loe his sper” Surpice scenes [ Fen, greta ty aed daw Ge er 
boiling water, the agonizing ecstasy | d in his voice, with something pre- nerve-stricken horror from him 


of feeling each separate music work monitory of displeasure, for is not 
under the powerful fingers of one of | the Kelpie a British ship? Five 
the crew! Two feet further from; feet of bone and muscle touched its 
the fire it is freezing, but here the C@P. “To-day English Emperor 
sand is warm as that of a summer ‘birthday, sar.” With a proper ap- 
shore. The frost is surely round Preciation of my neglect I slunk 
us, and our skins tingle as we cross into the cabin to hide my blushes, 
gangway and slip into wadded but to find that the after guard was 
dressing-gowns in the cabin. Now,’ alone in forgetfulness, and that 
may one who has knocked about for ,Cookee had the “‘bubbly” and glasses 
more years than it profits to recall, teady for the ceremony appropriate 
and sampled every crimate, tender to the day. “Three cheers for the 
his advice on the subject of baths? ‘King,’ everybody, and as there is 
Let your yea be yea and your nay More in the bottle, another glass to 
be nay, let the hot bath boil or the christen Kelpie Islands. 
cold bath freeze, but sooner go un-; A long, long leg throughout the 
washed for a week than run thé risk afternoon over a lumpy sea and up 
of tepid water! jinto a stiff N.E. breeze brought us 
A cigar follows dinner, and gives to an anchorage as the sun set, and 
place to a pipe in bunk. The bon-|the mate and I strolled ashore 
fire has burned out on the beach, ! again. Passing over a promontory 
and the nighting duck, no longer , into the next bay we were able to 
sdared by its glare, whistle above us buy some fish as they came out of a 
like rifle bullets as they dash over | net being hauled up on the shore, 
the break in the hills, to splash into! the hauling being done by the mem- 
the water a few yards from the bers of two families, monsieur, 
yacht. Through one of the portside madam, et bébé; yes, and the fils 


windows, where the curtain is badly | arg he cee ~ a ae 
wet nets are damp things to handle 


drawn, the rim of the moon can be 

seen as she lifts herself out of the we will omit even a passing refer- 
water. Hark to the duck discussing ence to their costume, for what shall 
us! If I were not so sleepy, per- ‘one sleep in at night if one’s clothes 


by all authors proclaimed gentle, 
lest veritas should indeed sustain 
the proverb and my unwilling pen 
confess that we slept soundly all 
night nor saw a smuggler; no, not 
even a dead one. 


Let me then tie the old Kelpie to 
the creek bank at Wusieh, and with 
many injunctions to the crew to 
‘Plenty take care that paint,’ step 
into the up express of the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway, to be whirled 
away to Shanghai and duty. And 
as I raise my hat to him with the 
constant reputation, who has 80 
courteously accompanied me ag far 
as the platform, I beg him to ex- 
cuse asperities of style and incon- 
tinence of sentences. And so, Fare- 
well! 


Read the Commercial 
Press Advert. reserved for 
the Monday issue, Dec- 


ember 20th. It contains 
a message for YOU. 
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SATURDAY 
18th December 


TO-NIGHT 


at the 


Cuisine under the personal direction of André 
Musante, formerly of Palais Royal, NewJYork 
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RAG-TIME AND JAZ 


THE PLACE OF ENJOYMENT AND REFINEMENT 
FOR YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS 





For Reservations, Phone C. 1915 


BOOK YOUR TABLES EARLY 








Chickering, 


and have wonderful tone. 
cial attraction in 
store is the electric Ampico 
producing Piano—certainly one of 
the most wonderful 
science of the age. It reproduces 
the playing of 
pianists faultlessly, the presence of 
the artist being scarcely missed. A 
visit to one of the daily recitals on 
this marvellous instrument would be 
a treat. 
there are dance records to suit the 
“* jazziest ’—records by Art Hick- 
man’s famous dance combination, 

ern | the Paul Biese Trio, . 
Six, the Columbia Saxophone Sex- 
tett, and Ted Lewis’s Jazz Band. 
There is also a big selection 
Christmas records for children. Per- 
iod Design Grafonolas are on show, 
and we cannot imagine a finer piece 
of decorative furniture than 
“Queen Anne’”’ model, finished 
dark rosewood, with its simplicity 
of design and cabriole legs. These 


TO-NIGHT 





ROUND THE SHOPS 


(Continued from Page 13.) 


confectionery department very de- 
licious chocolates and caramels caD 


cription of it, anyway. A stout|/be had, packed for the season iD 
decorative boxes which wil] add a 


real “gift” touch to any present of 
these. 


' The Gift Book Shop. 
Messrs. Kelly & Walsh have al- 


ways made a speciality of gift books. 


This year the range of these books 
from which to choose is remarkably 


wide, and the way in which they 
are bound leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Some of them are exquisite- 


ly illustrated, many being entirely 
reproductions of hand work. The 


sets of Kipling, Dumas, and Ste- 
venson are valuable 
any library, and for the children— 


additions to 


particularly if of British parents— 
nothing could be more appropriate 


as a gift than a copy of such a book 
as “Little Treasure Island.” 
the younger kiddies the Big Wheel 
outfit for making all kinds of mech- 
anical models, or a box of Mother 
Goose stationery, would be received 
with joy. A very exceptional dis- 
play of writing and note paper is 


For 


to be found at Kelly & Walsh. The 
“Sheerwhite” Linen, and ‘Case des 
Fleurs’, and Eaton’s pink ift 
box are so attractively got up that 
one of these boxes placed on | the 
writing table would be a temptation 
in itself to keep correspondence up 
to date. Flexible leather writing 
cases are beautiful gifts, and | for 
solid comfort nothing could be 
more acceptable to a man than a 
Dunhill’s Bruyere pipe. For mak- 
ing Christmas presents attractive 
there is a splendid assortment. at 
Kelly & Walsh of seals, ribbons, 
paper, and cord in holiday designs. 


Art and Science Meet. 


_ The Robinson Piano Co. are show- 
ing their usually fine selection. of 
grand and upright pianos, all. im- 
ported, amongst them being some 
very good models by Broadwood, 
Brinsmead, Knabe, and Estey. Some 
very elegant short grand pianos by 
Knabe, and Lyon & 
Healy are exceptionally handsome 

The spe- 
up-to-date 
Re- 


this 


triumphs of 


to-day’s greatest 


In the record department 


the Happy 


of 


the 


in 


Special Dinner and Dance 


CAFE PARISIEN 


CAFE PARISIEN 
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Neilsen, and Hotel McAlpin, all in 
artistic presentation boxes. 


Books for the Ambitious. 


What is often spoken of as the 
greatest set of books every written 
is ‘‘The Book of Knowledge”, for 
sale at the Chinese American Pub- 
lishing Co. This set consists of 
twenty volumes, with 10,000 educa- 
tional pictures, answering for child- 
ren such questions as ‘‘Why do we 
grow old?” “Where does the wind 
begin?’ and “Where do thoughts 
come from?’’ The Bubble Books— 
with three records in each book— 
are fairy stories with real music 
that the fairies and Mother Goose 
characters sing—on your gramo- 
phone. Just the present for a busi- 
ness man is a real leather portfolio, 
wallet, or card case, beautiful styles 
of which are obtainable at this 
shop; and if something small and 
usetul is desired, there is a good 
selection of Eversharp and Modern 
Pencils, Sta-Sharp gold, silver, and 
nickel pencils, Waterman and Sal- 
bro fountain pens and Whiting’s 
writing paper. 

A Heavy Pack for Santa Claus. 


A feature of the Christmas dis- 
play at Weeks & Co. are the Wire- 
less Telegraph outfits, on which 
messages can be received. These 
with the Gilbert telegraph outfits 
and Erector sets (which are fitted 
with electric motors and stocked in 
nine sizes) will be a most practical 
gift for any boy. If Santa Claus 
has to carry in his bag all the won- 
derful toys which Weeks & Co. have 
provided for him he will be a heav- 
ily laden man, for there are dress- 
ed dolls with moving eyes, walking 
dolls, boys’ and girls’ Kynoch cy- 
cles, fretwork outfits, and splendid 
British-made toy army sets, com- 
plete from men to guns. In the 
Ladies’ Department many useful 
gifts will be found such as Kayser 
silk underwear and hose, beautiful 
knitted sweaters in charming new 
colours and stylish designs, fash- 
ionable ostrich feather boas in taupe 
and grey, a wide range of organdi, 
lace, pique, and lawn collars, and 
beautiful suede gloves—always an 
acceptable present at Christmas. 
The furnishing department at 
Weeks & Co. has nothing but the 
best, and a glance at their very de- 
corative window display will con- 
vince one that advice received in 
this department along artistic lines 
will be worth heeding. 


A Chinese Rubaiyat. 


A very novel edition of the Ru- 
baiyat has been placed on sale at 
Brewer’s, called ‘““‘The Chinese Omar 
Khayyam.” It is a delightful 
book, illustrated profusely with pen 
and ink drawings in Chinese style. 
Each volume of this book is number- 
ed as there is only a limited edition, 
and one of them would make a most 
attractive gift. There is always a 
large assortment of books from 
which to choose at Brewer’s. If it 
is gift books which are desired there 
are the leather bound classics— 
both poetry and prose. If instruc- 
tive books are wanted, there is a 
good line, particularly of boeks on 
fortune telling, entertaining, etc. 
If the kiddies are considered, there 


is a specially good collection of 
children’s classics and annuals. 
Stamp and photograph albums are 
always in demand. Most people 
have one hobby or the other, and 
either can be gratified at Brewer’s. 
A calendar is perhaps the most often 
used throughout the year of any 
article, and of these there is a 
beautiful assortment, 


models are operated by electricity. 
A long list of musical novelties can 
be purchased at Robinson’s  suit- 
fable for Christmas gifts, from a 
music carrier, or box of six records, 
to a Grafonola or Record Cabinet. 


The Kiddies’ Paradise. 


The improvements Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw & Co. have made in their 
building have added greatly to the 
attractiveness of the displays in 
their windows and the ease with 
which shoppers can get a broad view 
of the various goods offered. A few 
minutes spent in this arcade will be 
well repaid. Above all do not for- 
get to take the children upstairs to 
see the complete working model of 
an English railway. There are sta- 
tions, sidings, signals, freight 
sheds, overhead bridges, lever cross- 
ings, bumpers, tunnels, and even 
Bovril is advertised on the station 
platform! The whole railway runs 
by electricity, and while there is 
only one of these models and its ex- 
pense will only permit of its being 
purchased by one of means, White- 
away Laidlaw will be glad to show 
it, and want every kiddy in Shang- 
hai to see it. On the same floor 
are displayed the Christmas toys— 
a wonderful fairyland for the child- 
ren. Best of all, practically all the 
toys are workable miniatures of real 
mechanical things, and these are the 
toys children love. There are steam 
epgines, clockwork steamers, magic 
lanterns, cinemas, soldiers with full 
war equipment—even to sandbags 
for the trenches—acroplanes, and 
armoured cars. For the girls there 
never were offered finer doll. houses 
—real houses with doors and glass 
windows. Some are villas, some 
are shops-all are lovely; and there 
is»plenty of furnitures for every 
houses A special feature for | wo- 
men is a new consignment of ladies’ 
satin evening slippers | from 
Switzerland in beautiful shades to 
match any gown. 


Distinctive Wares of Taste. 


The heme of artistic furnishings 
and articles of taste is Arts & 
Crafts, Ld. They have recently pro- 
cured a selected lot of hand-colour- 
ed etchings, and etchings by the 
well-known artist, Herbert Dicksee, 
which will add an air of distine- 
tion and refinement to the walls of 
any house. ‘There is a special show- 
ing of Royal Douton ware, and Ad- 
derley Flora ware, that is irresist- 
ible. The antique copper eggstands, 
English satin-finish brass compan- 
ion stands, genuine used 18-Ib. 
British shell cases fitted as flower 
vases or gongs, and Italian marble 
statuettes, are only a few of the 
delightful things to be found at this 
interesting shop. One would be 
proud to own one of the silk plush 
travelling rugs in rich yet soft col- 
ours, or a fancy taffeta silk cushion 
case. For smaller presents for a 
woman, one could not do better 
than get at the Arts & Crafts a de- 
corative silk handbag, or tea cosy 
in ,one of the many exquisite de- 
signs offered. 


In the Glow of the Reading Lamp. 


If any one can pass the window 
of Boyes, Bassett & Co. and conquer 
the impulse t» go in and buy one 
of their beautifully decorated, 
frosted glass table lamps, etched 
with landscapes, flowers, etc., he is 
less than human. These are only 
one kind of the many articles of 
fine quality and workmanship to be 
feund in this shop. The seal and 
crocodile letter cases and bill folds 
for gentlemen are beautiful, and 
on each can be affixed a gold mono- 
gram of any design. Joss’s bin- 
seulars are the ideal present for a 
seafaring man or a sportsman, and 
the perfectly fitted suitcases by 
Mappin & Webb are the finest we 
have seen. French beaded bags are 
the latest style for ladies, and these 
or the gold mesh bags which are 
always in taste can be obtained here 
in various styles. There is a large 
stock of diamond solitaire rings in 
gold or platinum, with beautifully 
perfect, white stones. Boyes, Bassett 
& Co. make a speciality of gold and 
silver novelties for ladies and 
gentlemen, and one can be assured 
that any of these bought here are 
of the latest design and best taste. 


Comfort and Quality. 


Whenever one desires to get the 
best obtainable for men, there is no 
hesitation in saying that he goes to 
Macbeth, Gray & Co. We anticipate 
that Santa Claus will make many 
trips to father and brother from 
this shop this year. Everything 
for the cold weather is to be found 
here. The beaver fur gloves and 
hats are exceptionally fine, and for 
the motor car nothing could be more 
useful than the velvety plush motor 


The Breath of Indian Nights, 


A. 8. Watson & Co. have come 
into. special prominence this season 
because of the publishing of ‘‘The 
Pageant of Peking’’, the most beau- 
tiful gift book of the year—a book 
of photographs by Mr. Mennie, the 
manager of Watson’s. One look at 
the luxurious and artistic volume 
is convincing proof. But Watson’s 
also have many other holiday arti- 
cles more in their regular line. 

They are well known as the house 
of good perfumery, and now have 
a specially fine assortment of ex- 
quisite perfumes by the leading 
French makers, such as Houbigant, 
Grenoville, DuBarry, Gravier, and 
Monna Vanna. The latest perfume 
is DuBarry’s Garden of Kama, a 
perfume of rare fragrance that 
makes one dream of the beautiful 
Indian love scenes which Laurence 
Hope so charmingly set in verse. 
Kodaks and cameras of all styles 
may be had; and for beautiful gifts 
we can confidently recommend the 
Ivory Pyralin toilet sets, puff boxes, 
brushes, perfume cases, etc. Some 
of the most delicious of American 
and Canadian chocolates are on 
sale at Watson’s, such as Foss, 









Contents of a $10.00 Hamper: 








Contents of a $45.00 Hamper de Luxe: 


2 quarts Pommard, 

I Madeira Old 

1 , Brandy ***** 

1 pint Curacao (Fleur de 
nique) 


.quarts Champagne Brut 1911 . Louis Roederer 
» Chateau Yquem. .. . . A. de Luze & Fils 
Chateau Mouton Rothschild . A, de Luze & Fils 
Neuchatel White (Caves du 
Palais) . ‘ . Wawre S. A. 
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Any required alteration and combination made 
See our Price List 
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Our Wine Hampers 


OFFER A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR 


Christmas & New Year Presents 


Contents of a $22.00 Hamper: 


Chateau Pontet-Canet 1912. A. de Luze & Fils 


. . . Ade Luze & Fils 


1 pint Champagne Grand Vin Sec. Louis Roederer I quart Champagne Extra Dry. 
1 quart Swiss Vermouth . . Kubler & Romang 2 , Barsac . . soe 
1 ,, Californian Hock . - Italo Swiss Colony 1, Neuchatel White (Chateau 
Ew Graves. wa ss we « . A. de Luze & Fils d’ Auvernier) 
I, Saint Jacques Claret . x 2 , Chateau Paveil 1914. 
1 5, StEmilio. . . . . . A.de Luze & Fils oe ere 
I oy NUE ow oe He eH - Jules Régnigr S. A. 1, Brandy *** . : 
Tr . SherA, 5 a é ¢ . Ruiz & Albert rt , Malaga Old. . 5 
i, Brandy® .. . Bisquit Dubouché 1, Sherry C. : 
, 1, Anisette Superfine . 
* Contents of a $17.00 Hamper: Contents of a $27.00 Hamper: 

I pint Champagne Grand Vin Sec. Louis Roederer 2 quarts Champagne Extra Dry . 
2 , Graves . .... . . A.de Luze & Fils 3  »  Barsac 
I quart Neuchatel White (Chateau 3» i 

; d’ Auvernier) . Jean de Montmollin 1, Neuchatel White (Chateau 
2 , Margaux. a 3 . A. de Luze & Fils d’Auvernier) 
1 « Nuits « «© < a . Jules Régnier S. A. i 9, \Brandy.""**>. 
2 ,, French Vermouth . . . Noilly Prat 1, Sherry A. 
1 , Brandy*.... . Bisquit Dubouché rt , Old Malaga. : 
I, Madeira Old . A. de Luze & Fils 1. ,  Créme de Menthe (Green) 
1, Sherry C, . Ruiz & Albert (Triple qualité) 
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robes that are very warm, finished 
in beautiful shades, and fitted with 
muffs. Chamois leather vests, and 
luxurious sweater coats in blue, 
grey, green. vellow and navy, would 
make splendid gifts. When a man 
gets home in the evening his delight 
is comfort, and in one of the many 
varieties of dressing gowns to be 
found at Macbeth Gray he will find 
not only comfort but pride. 


A Good Understanding, 


Without fear of contradiction we: 
may say that for style and finish 
there are few shoes that surpass the 
best American makes, and of these 
none is better known nor in greater 
favour than the Walk-Over. There 
is always the greatest variety to 
choose from at the Walk-Over Shoe 
Store. At the moment there is a 
special showing for ladies of gold, 
silver, white and black satin, and 
bronze and white kid evening slip- 
pers. The workmanship on _ these 
shoes has been excellent, they are 
beautiful models, close fitting and 
comfortable. The Walk-Over com- 
pany makes a feature of having a 
style for every need, and their 
latest models, whether for men or 
women, whether for day or evening 
wear, conform to this standard. All 
may not know that one may not only 
procure shoes at this shop, but also 
stockings—if the best are desired. A 
new shipment of the Kayser and 
Phoenix brands are being shown, 
with the most up-to-date patterns 
in lace work and fancy clocks. 


Presents for Men. 


The Shanghai Stores Co. makes a 
speciality of catering to the wearing 
needs of men. Can you imagine a 
better present this Christmas than 
a comfy pair of wool taffeta py- 
jamas? They can be had here in 
various patterns of soft colours. 
Felt shoes, smoking jackets that in- 
vite to repose, and a specially fine 
line of dressing gowns are all in 
stock in abundance. There. is never 
a more attractive present for a man 
than a silk tie, especially at Christ- 
mas, and a visit to this shop will 
reveal many of the latest patterns 
in this useful article of apparel. ~ 


Last but ove of the Best, 


The Christmas showing at Hall & 
Holtz is an enviable display, This 
shop is well known for the high 
quality of everything which it car- 
ries, and in cach department will 
be found a wealth of attractive 
goods. For the ladies there are the 
very latest hats, evening dresses 
and opera cloaks. Dainty hand- 
kerchiefs, plain, and embroidered, 
of beautiful linen, are a very fre- 
quent gift, but never too frequent 
to be appreciated. Manicure sets 
of all styles and materials furnish 
a wide range of choice in a kind of 
present which is a daily reminder 
of the friendship of the giver. Fura, 
tinsel lace, and hrocades are to be 
had in exquisite designs and mater- 
ials. In the furnishing department 
there are some of the most beauti- 
ful cushions we have seen. In some 
one of the various departments of 
Hall & Holtz will be found just the 
gift you are looking for to bring 
Christmas cheer to a friend. 
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It is very difficult for us of this 
generation to picture the life of the 
British in Canton 100 years ago. 
There is any amount of literature 
concerning the politics and econo- 
mics of the 100 years which preceded 
the termination of the monopoly of 
the East India Co. in 1834, but this 
is mostly very heavy reading, and 


not very interesting, because time ' 


has covered all the issues discussed 
with many other records which have 
rendered them almost unimportant. 
The accumulating strata of politi- 
cal and commercial history in 
China, since those days, makes 1t 
difficult to dis-enter these affairs; 
they are now buried deeply and 
they cannot be explained clearly in 
a rt space. We will therefore 
leave them alone for the present 
and attempt to catch glimpses of 
the ordinary routine life of the Brit 
tish in Canton 100 years ago. 


Staunton and Morrison. 


There were two outstanding 
figures among the British commun- 
ity at the time. One was Sir George 
Staunton, Bart., ¥.R.s., LLD., who 
had been a President of the Select 
Committee of the East India Co. at 
Canton, in 1816-17, an office which 
he apparently held only for a year. 
The other was Dr. Robert Morrison, 
D.D., ¥.R.S., etc., an eminent scholar 
and missionary. Both of these 
gentlemen had spent many years in 
in the emplcy of the East India Co., 
and they were both of them men of 
great integrity, scholarship, pat- 
riotism and lofty ideals. It is to 
be particularly noted that both of 
them were Fellows of the Royal 
Society, an honour which has pro- 
bably fallen to no one else resident 
before or since in China. It is a 
distinction most coveted by learned 
men, and. it is obtainable only by 
election. The electorate had always 
been most jealous of the honour; 
they themselves being already Fel- 
lows of this Royal Society. The 
Fellows are scientific workers; the 
fact of their election shows that 
both Staunton and Morrison had 
rendered valuable service to Science. 

In addition to this signal honour 
both men were recipients of honor- 
ary degrees of a British University. 
Staunton was LL.D. of Oxford and 
Merrison was D.D. of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. . 

In the year 1820 Morrison was in 
Canton, but Staunton had gone 
“Home” a few months previously. 
The influence of these two men 
must, however, have impressed itself 
-upon the more intellectual members 
of the community. It may be well 
to explain that Staunton had ori- 
ginally come out to China as a boy 
of 11 years of age, with his father, 
Sir George Staunton, who at the 
time was Secretary to the first 
Embassy to the Emperor of China, 
now known to history as Lord 
Macartney’s Embassy. 
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Pioneers of British Trade in China 


By Professor Middleton. Smith, B. Sc. 
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With the Emperor Kien Lung. 


This boy of 11 years of age was 
probably the first Briton to speak 
personally to a Son of Heaven; he 
acted as an interpreter during the 
famous interview of the Embassy 
with Kien Lung the aged ruller of 
China. That remarkable Emperor 
was at the time 83 years of age, and 
he then commenced his day’s work, 
at 3 o’clock each morning. . He was 
greatly pleased with the bright 
English boy, who was apparently 
the only representative of his own 
country in China who could speak 
fluently the Chinese language. The 
Emperor bestowed on him the pre- 
sent of his purse, probably mistak- 
ing the social status of the young 
page whose father would have been 
Chief of the Embassy if Lord Ma- 
cartney had been indisposed. 

We can imagine that young 
Staunton might easily have had his 
head turned, as has often happened 
to precocious boys. But already at 
the age of 11, he was a great stu- 
dent and that probably saved him. 
We must skip the intervening years 
of the life of this fascinating per- 
sonality, and think of him again 
at the age of 39, in the year 1820, 
when he had matured into a ripe 
scholar, a notable man of affairs, 
and ex-President of the Select Com- 
mittee of the East India Co. at 
Canton. He was then the recognized 
authority on Chinese Trade, poli- 
tics and characteristics. At that 
time he was frequently consulted 
by the Government of Great Britain 
which was very much concerned 
with the difficulties at Canton. Sub- 
sequently he became a British mem- 
ber of Parliament, and he fre- 
quently look a part in the many 
debates which occurred in the House 
of Commons concerning China. It 
is not too much to say that the per- 
sonality and wisdom of Staunton 
stamped themselves indelibly upon 
the minds of the British community 
in China during the time that he 
was resident amongst them. He 
was a fine example of an English 
gentleman and it is difficult to over- 
estimate the value to his country, 
of his work in China at the time 
of his residence in the Far East ard 
since. 


The Stuff Martyrs are Made O1. 


Let us now consider that other 
very remarkable man, Dr. Robert 
Morrison. While he had much in 
common with Staunton, as is reveal- 
ed by their correspondence, yet he 
was dominated by intense, possibly 
narrow, but most sincere, religious 
convictions. Staunton was the man 
of affairs who used his scholarship 
primarily for the benefit of his 
country. Morrison was of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made, and he 
used his scholarship primarily for 
spreading the Gospel of his Master. 
On the other hand, experience had 
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| espa Morrison that his earlier 
‘habits at Canton which consisted of 
living a life isolated from the 
:Europgan community as a rigorous 
| ascetic in a ‘‘ godown,”’ had endan- 
'gered not only bis health, but the 
success of his work as a missionary 
‘in China. It is true that he never 
lost his rigid, dogmatic, religious 
outlook; he never was and never 
could have been in any sense a con- 
vivial companion, or as we say, ‘‘a 
good fellow.”” But after a time he 
did mix with the British community 
in Canton, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that he did succeed 
in introducing into the community 
a spirit of respect and reverence for 
the name of Almighty God which 
seems to have been almost entirely 
absent in the years before his arri- 
val at Canton. In addition, he 
succeeded in arousing an interest, 
outside of the ordinary trading 
affairs, in general subjects concern- 
ing China and the Chinese. An 
evangelist by conviction, he became 
a great scholar, because he finally 
realized that only by scholarship 
could he open up the pathway 
through the jungle of ignorance 
and superstition which barred the 
way of all evangelists desiring to 
penetrate into the heart of China. 
The British Factory at Canton. 
In 1820 it was known that in all 
probability the monopoly of the 
East India Company at Canton 
would end in 1834. Already the 
great privilege which this Company 
had exercised in India had been 
ended by an Act of Parliament, and 
while it was only human that the 
shareholders of the Company would 
do everything possible to maintain 
its yested interest at Canton, yet 
there was in existence a band of 
energetic opponents who were styled 
‘Free Traders.’’ Subsequent events 
have proved that, in general mat- 
ters of principle, the ‘ Free 
Traders ’”’ were right; but it would 
be unfair carcless!y to condemn the 
officials of the old East India Com- 
pany only on the evidence furnish- 
ed by those interested opponents. 
One hundred years ago, the an- 


” 


!nual value of the British exports to 


China had not been less, upon an 
average, than about a million 
pounds sterling; the value of Brit- 
ish imports from the country was 
not less than about two millions. 
Sir George Staunton, in a note 
written in about 1820, said of the 
trade that ‘contributes three or 
four millions to the revenue and 
more than pays the dividends on 
East India stock.” This trade in- 
volved interests of great magnitude, 
but it was not exercised within the 
reach and general supervision of 
the superintending authority at 
home, but at a distance which was 
then 15,000 miles by sea from Lon- 
don. Obviously this meant a great 
deal of delegation of authority, al- 
most reserved to the Select Com- 
mittee at Canton. 

There were other singular cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
trust reposed in the British Factory 
in Canton. The servants of the 
Company were stationed in a fron- 
tier town on the most remote por- 
tion of the Asiatic continent; they 
were, again to quote Sir George 
Staunton, 

‘living under a government, highly 
jealous, despotic, and arbitrary, in all 


jit stages, and amongst an extresely \otber nations. Thus the Russian 


sagacious and singular 
manners and habits are 
offer, in many respects 

the most received c 
lized nations; they are neith tec! 

by the physical force of arise, not by 
that moral security which is deriv 
from the plighted faith of treaties. They 
have «not even that petty personal secuti- 


People, whose 
acknowledged to 


jAdmiral Krusenstern in the account 


of his voyage bestows a most flat-| 
ts, exceptions to all/tering eulogium on the character 
principles among civi'}and conduct of Mr. 


Drummond, 


ty, which almost all other persons placed| tant public services that had been 


under similar circumstances of respomsi-'rendered to the 
g their mea-| British Factory.” 


bility possess; that of takin 
sures, in all critical cases, * under the 
sanction of the opinions and advice of 
Advocates general, or of any other des- 
cription of officers learned in the law. 


for the purpose of entrenching themselves e 


as much as possible, on such occasions, 
within the technical formalities of our 
own legal provisions. In cases of the 
very highest emergency, the gentlemen of 
the Factory must act, and irrevocably 
decide, with nothing but sound sense 
and sober discretion for their 
though the safety of all the vested inter- 
ests in the trade, the millions in value 
of property embarked in it, and even the 


lives of the individuals engaged in carry-! 
the} 
| Staunton 


ing it on, should be involved in 


question at issue.”’ 


Thus we can see some of the diffi-, 


culties of those who were at the; books of the East India Company 


time styled ‘‘ the Gentlemen of the 
British Factory in China,” but we 
should also remember that they had 
no clerks nor assistants of any des- 
cription to help them with routine 
work, and that there was almost 
an entire absence of any cntertain- 
ment or indeed variety in their 
ordinary life. The effective strength 
of the Factory was usually about 
12-15 persons, and unfortunately 
there was frequent cases of ill 
health and casualties. 


A Heavy Responsibility. 


This smal] society of about 15 men 
conducted th: import and export 
trade which supplied the cargoes 
in and out from 20 to 30 ships of the 
largest class then in existence. In 


addition, to the ordinary details of 
loading and unloading the ships 
there were the examination,  selec- 


tion and other arrangements for 
shipping the goods; the adjustment 
loans, bills, exchange, and other 
matters of finance; the extensive 
correspondence with the several 
presidencies of India, from each of 
which valuable goods were re- 
ceived; the frequent and lengthy 
correspondence with the principals 
“at Home’; and finally the keep- 
ing of almost all records such as 
| diaries, ledgers, accounts, etc., in 
duplicate and triplicate because of 
the great risk of loss during the 
voyage Home to England. 

It should be remembered that the 
Company used its own shipping, 
but from time to time other ships 
entered the port. However; all 
British official intercourse, direct or 
indirect, verbal or by letter, with 
the Chinese authorities at Canton 
was carried on by the representa- 
tives of the Comparty. We find the 
British ships, other than those be- 
longing to the Company, were call- 
ed ‘Country Ships,” and we gain 
the impression that the owners or 
captains were freelances with lit- 
tle to lose hut everything to gain. 
Their conduct often involved the 
representatives of the Company in 
serious difficulties, 

The Select Committee were al- 
ways polite, perhaps ponderously 
polite as was the fashion of those 
times, to the representatives of 





guide, | 





Russians by the 


The Days of Spacious Opulence. 


The critics of the Company, and 
specially an anonymous critic in 
the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review "’ for Feb- 
ruary, 1918, brought charges of 
opulence and magnificence of estab- 
lishmeht against the Select Com- 
mittee at Canton. It was stated by 
him that the average annual amount 
of their salaries in the aggregate 
was £120,000 sterling. This would 
have been a princely remuneration 
in those days of 100 years ago. But 
refuted the statement 
saying ”’ a simple inspection of the 


would show that this is a most un- 
founded exaggeration.”” He does 
not, however, give us any idea of 
what the salaries actually were, 
but we do know that the servants of 
the Company always retired with 
fortunes unless they fell victims to 
the many dangers which encom- 
passed them in those days. 
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S The Lace Industry 
s of China 
8 
: By Miss Tseu Siang-yuin 
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Lace is always popular as a Christmas 
present, and though Miss Tseu writes in 
a deprecating tone, very beautiful lace is 
to be got in China. Some notes on its 
making should be of interest—and if at 
the end the gift-seeking husband is a 
little bewildered as td which to choose, 
an obliging shopman will advise—and his 
wife can always change it, 

Chinese women seem to have had 
very good taste for fancy work even 
in very early times. Before they 
knew what laces were they began 
to make them, though not so fine 
and beautiful as those of to-day. 
The kind that they made was the 
embroidery lace. Narrow strips of 
satin or silk from one-fourth of an 
inch to three or four inches wide, 
were first woven then different de- 
signs of flowers, fruits, or insects 
were embroidered with various col- 
oured silk threads or gold or silver 
thread. The finished laces were very 
much like the silk embroidery laces 
of to-day, which come from Eng- 
land and France, only that they 
were not very brilliant in colour 
owing to the lack of different shades 
at that time. 

As every other thing progressed 
so did the art of lacemaking. 
Finer and more fanciful patterns 
appeared, the best known of which 
were the Mei-zz and Mu-li_ laces 
named after their designs. The best 
wera not found in the market-places 
but in the homes of individuals. It 


There is something splendid, we 
may even say splendidly generous, 
in the hospitality—~@ffered “to all 
strangers of respectability ’’ by the 


1 ° 
; Com t Canton. lic tabl 
President of the Select Committee | a ees ee eee ene 


,of Canton, during his visit there. | ¢p, Tee 
ed Mo thth, cade a. eatet grateful | e Company to which the members 


| acknowledgement “for the impor- 


was maintained at the expense of 


of the Factory could at all times 
resort. This table was served in a 
spacious and elegant apartment and 
‘‘with all other proprieties and 
external accompaniment which are 
suitable to the due presentation of 
the British name and nation in 
China.’’ We may be sure that after ; 
the privations of a long sea voyage 
the ‘strangers of respectability’. 
who were entertained at Canton ap-_ 
preciated and were delighted..with’ 
the lavish hospitality which they 
received. 


The emoluments were good; there 
was little temptation or necessity 
for expense; there were slack sea- 
sons and the change at, Macao, but 
there were also privations. In the 
ordinary course of events a gentle- 
man of the establishment did _ not 
retire until after 20 to 25 years’ ser- 
vice., The China appoittments were 
coveted and conferred on men of 
good families, although they found 
but little inducement to remain in 
China any longer than the acquisi- 
tion of a fortune required. If, and 
when, they went home on leave the 
duration of the homeward and _out- 
ward voyage consumed about. 12 


is said that a girl after her tenth 
birthday should start making lace 
and other embroideries in order to 
get ready for her wedding gar- 
ments; such activities were stopped 
by the coming in of foreign laces. 
To-day these old laces are kept as 
curios. 

Later, as glassbeads were intro- 
duced into the country, the making 
of bead-lace began. The beads were 
either round or oval-shaped. They 
were strung into different geometric 
designs the most popular of which 
was called the golden coin lace. The 
round beads were made into very 
fine designs much as the bead-lace 
of to-day. As the times demanded, 
the designs and forms of laces var- 
ied, until the foreign  silk-laces 
came into fashicn and put a stop to 
all other kinds. Imitations of these 
silk-laces were attempted, but owing 
to the lack of proper machinery and 
varieties of patterns the China 
product could not compete in popul- 
arity with the imported. For quite 
a time the home-made laces were 
out of fashion. 


Chefoo Lace. 


About 25 years ago in the city of 
Chefoo in Shantung a girl school 
was established by a foreign mis- 
sionary. It was in this little school 
that the art of hand-made lace was 
first taught to the Chinese by 


an important industry in China. 
It is found that the greatest quan- 
tity now is not made in Chefoo but 
in a district called Chihsiahsien, 
35 miles from Chefoo. There the 
torchon silk laces were first made, 
but they did not prove a success for 
their consumption was rather small 
in that city. 

A British missionary in 1895 
established the first institution for 


NN ey 


! bea 
months of their time. 


foreigners, which has now become |. 


li 


The crjtic in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review” in 1818 
says of these Gentlemen of the Fac- 
tory ‘‘some of them, we know, are 
persons of greatest talent and res- 
pectability; and all of them, we 
believe, too good for their employ- 
ment.” 


pursuits. He thoroughly deserved 
the great honour of an Oxford 
LL.D. Dr. Morrison was, at times, 
& more pathetic figure. He was a 
great man, but he suffered im 
both in body and in mind. His 
memoirs make the modern reader 
sad. He was so full of the ‘‘ hell- 
fire’ and the ‘“‘ wrath of Jehovah ” 
sort of religion. But for all his 
morbid thoughts he was a worker 
and a martyr. His wonderful dis- 
tionary was the first great effort to 
interpret the East to the West. We 
have the feeling that Dr. Morrison 
was a bigot, but that “he could 
toil terribly.” And above all else 
he was magnificently unselfish. He, 
too, was a patriot by conviction. 
He belieyed firmly in the mission of 
the British. 


_ The old ‘‘ Hongs”’ at Canton have 
since disappeared; the old life has 


Fine Type of Fine Men. 


In these democratic days, we 
all dislike the word ‘‘monopoly,” 
and in its closing years the East 
India Company made many enemies. 
In 1820 the sands of time were run- 
ning out; the demise of the Com- 
pany was within sight. But always 
the servants of the Company con- 
ducted themselves in an honourable 
manner. They were invariably men 
who were patriots in the true sense 
of the word. Staunton and Morri- 
son Were great men who exerted a 


profound influence in China. There}faded. Now we live under much 
ean be no doubt that the Chinese|more comfortable conditions id 
respected them both. They blazed|China. Shameen and Hongkong 


the trail for the many thousands of 
Britons who have lived in China 
during the last 100 years. They 
are typical of the two classes 
of men who journey out from the 
British Isles to China, viz., the 
traders and the missionaries. They 
were fine types, each of his own 
class. ir George Staunton was a 
man of wide interests who served 
“the Company’ faithfully but 
who devoted his leisure to scholarly 


offer very different social life to 
that of the old ‘‘Hongs’’ at Canton. 
No European women were allowed 
in Canton in those days. Now we 
play mixed foursomes on the var- 
ious gold courses of South China 
and ride in luxurious motor-cars 
with our partners to the well kept 
golf courses. And we have books, 
newspapers and al! sorts of interests 
of which they knew nothing in ‘‘the 
good old days’’ of 100 years ago. 
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lace-making. From this time on the| Manufacturer, “Shiny thread,” 
Ince industry became important. |0Wing to its bright silvery lustre. 
In addition to the silk lace which! Point venice is another kind made 
was made of entirely Chinese silk,|by using a knitted mesh and then 
the thread lace was also introduced |¢mbroidering with a needle in much 
in 1904. The thread, both cotton and the same way as the filet lace, only 
linen, and the patterns come ex- | that Fil @’Irlande Brillante should 
clusively from England and France. |be used instead of the ordinary 
Besides the above-mentioned laces|thread. The so-called Swatow lace 


there are the cluny, the filet, the 1is manufactured in Swatow. 


crochet, the point venice, and the | Handicraft. 
As yet no factories can be found 


Swatow laces. The finest of all| 
comes from Chingchou in the Tsi- f : t 1 
nan district of Shantung, Chibsia, ho eee anywhere in China 
however, is still a great centre | though the lace industry is rapidly 
yielding fully 50 per cent. of the | Pgs It has been found 
ilaces of the place. Shanghai and|that the practice of supplying 
Swatow are now gradually coming | thread to the workers and paying 
: them for their labour is being intro- 
into the market. duced by some small exporting 
The cluny and torchon laces are firms, but it has not proved a suc- 
;made by fastening the designs 0M | cess owing to the difficulty of im- 
porting foreign threads. The usual! 


ja cushion especially made for the 
' purpose, and us way now employed is for brokers to 
furnish the nets and the patterns to 


ing the same meth 
!as in the making of bobbin lace by | 
the manufacturers to have the lace 
made at a certain amount and than 


hand. These two kinds have found | 
to sell the finished lace to the ex- 


la great market in Australia and 

America. The filet lace is made by 
porters. Usually for embroidering 
a piece of fine net, size about four 


using a net which is spread over a 
frame. The pattern is embroidered 
with a needle. Filet lace was intro- | foot long and a foot and half wide, 
duced only about seven years 880, | the worker receives a dollar and the 
oe it ins a ae _ Bros thread. As to the selling price it 
an 2 ie ; ; 
Seah kina of aw lace. tn, arealh |e ae Gia ier nae done 
made in Kiangpeh, a district north upon its cleanliness, Anasings 
of the Yangtze River, but the finer evenness of pattern, Arnanese 
nets come wed ie See and workmanship, and also the 
France and Japan. See h ;kinds of thread with which it is 
Shang i, made Yrely 9, hel made, "The ew and fancy pao 
arene ‘ : : re; romote the ularity 0 
schools are = =e quantity a tae aaa the grail of its quan- 
ag COMparative ; tity requires rea ill to judge 
Crochet appeared two years ear-| while its appearance nobody can 
lier than the filet. It is made with | fail to observe. 
a hook. The best thread for this} In 1918 the total value of lace ex- 
kind of lace is the Fil d’Irlande| ported from China was Haikuan 
Brillande, a French thread, which | Tls. 954,713 while in 1919 it amount- 
is generally called by the local | ed to Haikuan Tis. 2,080,591. 
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COTY, Paris, L’Origan 
Paris, L’Origan (large) 
Paris, L’Or 


HOUBIGANT, “ Ideal” (small) 





VIOLET, ROGER et GALLET, 


” 


Paris, Shore’s Caprice 
Paris, Super Dueci 
Paris, Senorita 
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Coeur de Jeanette 
Quelques Fleurs 
Quelques Violettes 
La Rose France 
Oeillet de Roi 
Parfum Inconan 
Mes Delices 
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AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY 


HOUBIGANT, Premier Mai 


Royal Bouvardia 
Royal Houbigant 


” » 
» Paris, Styx - Parfum D’Argeville 
6 Paris, Ambre-Antique - Ideal (large) 
GUERLAIN, Paris, Gardenia * Ideal (largest) 
‘si Paris, Yicky D’ORSAY, La Reve 
‘i Paris, Take It ” Chevalier 


La Porte Bonheur 

Toujours Fidele 
Rose 

Miniature Size 


R-GALLET, Fleurs d’Amour 


Gloire de Paris 
Reve Fleurie 
Nemora 
Paquerette 
Peau d’Espagne 
Salvia 
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E have a luxurious assortment of the desired French Extracts 
and Toilet Waters in Beautiful Bottles of unique Shapes 
and Designs—dainty requisites for the dressing-table, gifts that 


convey the charm of France and the compliment of flowers. 


ROGER-GALLET, Violette de Parme 
PIVER, Pompeia 


Azurea 

Trefle Incarnat 
Safranor 
Floramye 
Jasmin 
Violette 
Gueisha 

Rose Soleil 


GABILLA, Bouquet 
Rose 


” 
Lilas 

Folle Passion 

Tout le Printemps 
Colombine 

Tango 

Violette de Gabilla 


DELETREZ, Esora 





DELETREZ Lais 
‘a Sports Fleuri 

RIGAUD, Mary Garden 
PINAUD, Corrida 

” Thisbe 
GELLE FRERES, Nacreor 

Noblesse oblige 

Pour etre aimee 

Corolis 
Rose 
Rose sans fin 
Premier Oui (large) 
Premier Oui (small) 
Parlez lui de moi (small) 
Parlez lui de moi (large) 
Paris, Le Jasmin, Muguet, Lilas 
» Paris, Le Chypre 
CARON, Paris, L’Infini 
Paris, La Rose Precieuse 
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ARYS, Paris, 
Paris, 
Paris, 
Paris, 
Paris, 
Paris, 
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40 and 42 NANKING ROAD 


Select your gifts from the dainty products of these famous French Perfumers: HOUBIGANT, GUERLAIN, COTY, DORSAY, 
MORNY, GRENOVILLE, ROSINE, BOURIDIS, DJERKISS, RIGAUD, GRAVIER: 


CARON Paris, Mimosa 
Paris, Narciss de Caron 
Paris, Narciss noir 

* Paris, Modes 1930 
VIOLET, Paris, Fleur de Jasmin 
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= Paris, Parfum a la Marechal 
Paris, Parfum Cydalisetine ~ ” * Chic 
Paris, Oeillet Flear * = a Cyclamen 
Paris, Heliotrop Fleur ” s ie Lysia 
Paris, Parfum d’Eglane ” 3 ° Flavia 
Paris, Parfum Clematit ERASMIC, London, Yxia 
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Paris, La Rose Pompon 


A. BOURJOIS, Paris, Chypre 
VIVAUDOU, Paris and New York 
Lady Mary 

Pour la France 

* Flear de France 
CROWN Pers. Co., London, Pour toi 
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London, Royal Erasmic 
London, Trishna 

Paris, Rosalura 

Paris, Rose Perfection 

Paris, Coquelicot sauvage 
Co., London, Cherry Blossom 
Le Parfum Oriental 
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By Mary Newton Stanard 
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The Real Beginning of American 
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(From tae “ Soursern Review” Asuevitix, N.C.) 


The following charming article 
was sent us by an American friend 


from up cotntry who rightly says | 
that it is good reading for both! 


Amertcans and English. And al- 
though the occasion’ which it des- 
eribes befell in hot summer, there 
43 something about the spirit 


breathes which makes it speciaily- 


suitable for Christmas good fellow ; 
shep. | 


. 
+ { 


It is the fashion to think of | 
American democracy as having had 
its origin on this side of the’ 
Atlantic. It was really a gift from 
England, conceived there in the 
minds of a group of men respons- | 
ible for the beginning of successful 
English colonization of the New {| 
World, and was brought to birth 
in Virginia on July 30, 1619, when - 
a Legislature, elected by the people 
of the colony, assembled at James- 
town to make laws for the people 
who had chosen them. ‘ 


Fortunately for Americans, the | 
narrow and despotic James I had’! 
about him strong men, who were! 
members at the same time of his | 
Parliament and of the Council for 
the Virginia Company of London. | 

Ohiet among these was Sir Edwin | 
Sandys, son of the Archbishop of | 
York and brother of the quaint 
poet, Master George Sandys. Both | 
Virginia and New Engiand might 
claim him as godtather, for before ' 
the Pilgrims set sai] for the West | 
it was Sir Edwin who obtained for | 
them the King’s promise that they | 
should not be disturbed in their | 
freedom to worship as they pleased. 


Sandys and his colleagues were 
not merely men of enterprise who 
had invested in a stock company 
with the hope of making money. 
They were statesmen, patriots and 
patrons of letters. In birth and 
breeding, in talent and culture, in 
character and influence, they were 
the cream of England. In society 
and in commerce they were intim- 
ately associated. In politics they 
were of the same party and held 
the same liberal views as to gov- 
ernment and human rights. They 
were men of vision, and the Vir- 
ginia lure had captivated them. | 
They were full of it. Naturally, 
they talked of it at their gather- 
ings, as they touched their wine- 
cups or crumbled into the queer 
things called “pipes” the pungent 
dried leaves voyagers to the West- 
ern world had brought back, and 
enjoyed the new and fashionable 
sensation—smoking. 
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Shakespeare’s Patron. 


Prominent in this group was 
the Earl of Southampton, Shake 
speare’s patron and chum, who, 
with Sandys, was so zealous for 
American liberty that the wily 


it' Spanish Ambassador to the court 


of King James warned his Majesty 
against ‘“‘the popular Lord South- 
ampton’’ as well as “‘the dangerous 
Sandys.” His Majesty had good 
reason to fear the Virginia Com- 
pany itself, which was a self- 
governing body, and which, during 
the long intervals when he pur- 
posely refrained from assembling 
Parliament, did not hesitate to 
debate upon affairs of State which 
bore no relation to colonial mat- 
ters. 


_This company, dominated by the 
liberal party, has been called “a 
school for education in free gov- 
o weekly meetings 
of its executive council were long 
held at the house of Nicholas 
Ferrar, one of London’s merchant 
princes, and he and his sons, 
Nicholas and John, were among 
the staunchest friends of Virginia 
and most faithful nurses of the 
budding American democracy. 
They were business men of high 
integrity, and the younger Nicho- 
las, was, besides, a scholar and a 


‘man of conspicuously saintly life. 


Virginia was fortunate indeed 
when, after his seven years at 
Cambridge and his extensive 
travels, this young gentleman de- 
cided to devote himself to her 
development. . 

More than to all others does the 
world owe the beginnings of 
American democracy to these three 
—Ferrar, Sandys and Southamp- 
ton. Thanks to the portrait pain- 
ters of the day, we may look upoa 
the faces—above huge, starchy ruffs 
—of this trio of patriots of three 
hundred years ago. They are 
large-browed, all of them. Sandys’ 
and Southampton’s features are 
strong and keen and at the same 
time benevolent; Ferrar’s is almost 
angelic in ° sweetness. Charles 
Mills Gayley, in his interesting 
book, “Shakespeare and Founders 
of Liberty in America” (Mac- 
millan, 1917), proves that, besides 
Southampton, Will . Shakespeare 
had other families in the-group of 
sponsors for the beginning of free 
government for Englishmen be- 
yond seas. How much, we wonder 
with Dr. Gayley, did the liberal- 
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wawmawrewey | travelers’ tales of adventure in = 
Queen Bess—and to recall that one 
of the most poetic of his dramas 
was inspired by that “most dread- 
which caused the 


land of Virginia—namesake 


ful tempest”’ 
‘“wracke,” in the Bermuda Islands, 
of the good ship ‘‘Sea Venture,” 
bound for Virginia. 


Peers Poets and Lawyers. 


Other notables of the Shakes- 
peare coterie who were members of 
the Virginia Colony were the Earl 
of Pembroke (who, like Southamp- 
ton, was a member of the Council 
for New England, as well as of 
that for Virginia), Sir Robert 
Sidney (brother of the knightly 
Sir Philip), Sir Henry Neville, 
and Lord Delaware—the famous 
some time Governor of the colony. 


Then there were the brother 
lawyers and poets, Christopher 
Brooke (crony of John Donne, who 
Was nimseil a@ stockholder in the 
company) and vohn Belden, who 
“kept a pientitul table and was 
never without learned company.”’ 

it was through the determined 
endeavour of the men named and 
their associates that, in order to 
give the Virginians “a hande in 
the governings of themselves,” it 
was granted that. ‘‘a general 
assemblie shoulde be helde yearly.” 
it was to consist of the Governor 
and Council, sitting as upper 
House, and a House of Burgesses 
composed of two members from 
each plantation or borough, “‘freely 
to be elected by the inhabitants 
thereof.” While its acts had to 
be approved by the Virginia Com- 
pany in London, no legislation by 
the company was to be valid until 
confirmed by the ‘‘assemblie’’ sit- 
ting at Jamestown. 

‘Lhe newly commissioned Gover- 
nor, Sir George Yeardley, was to 
have sailed for Virginia on Novem- 
ber 28, 1618, bearing with him 
rorma! instructions tor the election. 
fiiverything was in readiness for 
the voyage, but as the stars came 
out on the night before, a brilliant 

; comet was seen to bloom among 
them. Sir George and his spon- 
sors, searching the skies for weath- 
er signs, gazed at the flaming thing 
with uneasy awe. Who could say 
whether it boded good fortune or 
disaster? Men who went down to 
the sea in ships in those days took 
their lives in their hands. The 
“wracke”’ of the ‘Sea Venture’ 
was still remembered. Governor 
Yeardley was himself a survivor, 
and many of his party had seen 
“The Tempest’? played. His good 
ship remained in port next day 
and many days thereafter, for the 
heavenly visitor kept all England 
stargazing for full two months. 

And so England’s gift of free 
government was not started upon 
its voyage to far Virginia until the 
end of January in the new year. 


No Communist Nonsense. 
The colony had now been planted 


mindedness which wroyght the| for twelve years and had taken 
miracle owe to this great-souled deep enough root to give good hope 


good fellow? It is 


Pleasant to see | of permanency. With the excep- 


him, in imagination, listening to| tion of the little settlement of 
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some seven miles 
River, and was six or 
wide. Its inhabitants 
about two thousand. The ruinous 


ed. Every man had now his own 
allotment of land, and when his 
day’s work was done could sit down 
under his own vine and fig tree. 
For protection from the Indians, 
as well as for good neighbourhood, 
the emigrants established them- 
selves in groups called variously 
“city,” “borough,” “hundred” or 
; “plantation.” There were (be- 
sides Jamestown) ten of these 
settlements of cabins and cottages, 
in the midst of gardens and fields 
—each duly fortified against the 
Indians with wooden palisades. 
Experiments were being made in 
improving native crops, and the 
products of England and other 
countries were being tried out in 
Virginia soil. In tobacco the 
colony possessed a new commodity, 
| for which there was constantly 
increasing demand across the sea. 
Plans were afoot for the establish- 
ment, at Henricopolis—on James 
River—of a schoo] and college for 
the education of children of the 
red man as well as of the white 
man. 
Such was Virginia when dawned 
the first election day in the colony 
—and in America. 


The First General Assembly, 


In accordance with his instruc- 
tion, “Sir George Yeardley, 
Knight, Governor and Captain- 
General of Virginia, having sent 
his summons all over the country, 
there were chosen two representa- 
tives for each borough.” Bright 
and early in the dazzling heat of 
that morning of July 30, 1619 (or 
some time during the day before 
it), each councillor and burgess 
spurred his horse or set his sloop’s 
| sail toward Jamestown. From 

Charles City and the City of 

Henricus came the burgesses—two 

by two. From Martin’s Brandon, 

Martin’s Hundred and Lawne’s 

Plantation they came; from Ward’s 

Plantation, Argall’s' Gift and 

Flowerdieu Hundred ; from 

Smith’s Hundred and Kecoughtan ; 

and of course ‘James Citie” had 

its own two representatives. 

It was in a Virginia church— 
St. John’s, Richmond—that Patrick 
Henry, when the rights which 
England had given America were 
endangered, cried, “Give me 
liberty or give me death!’ And 
it was in the small wooden church 
at Jamestown in Virginia that the 
transplanted Englishmen who were 
the earliest Americans met in Gen- 
eral Assembly, to exercise those 
rights for the first time. 

In the language of the Secretary, 
Master John Pory—who was also 
made Speaker of the House—it is 
written: 

“The most’ convenient place we 
could finde to sitt in-was the Quire 
of the Church, where Sir George 
Yeardley, the Governor, being sett 

own in his accustomed place, 
those of the Counsel ‘of Estate sate 
next him on both handes, excepte 
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“Argall’s Gift,” it was soattared | 
along James; 

seven miles | 
numbered | 


community plan had been abandon- ; 


only the Secretary then appointed 
Speaker, who sate right before him, 
John Twine, Clerke of the General 
Assembly, being placed nexte the 
Speaker, and Thomas Pierse, the 
Sergeant, standing at the barre to 
be ready for any service the Assem- 
bly should command him.” 

At the first Legislature in any 
of the English colonies, this Assem- 
bly may fairly be regarded as not 
only the forerunner of American 
colonial and State legislatures, and 
of the United States Congress, but 
also of Canadian, Australian and 
African parliaments. 

It must be remembered that the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers to 
Plymouth was still more than a 
year off, and that among the 
French to the north or Spaniards 
to the south, such an innovation 
as a popular elected Legislature 
was not to be dreamed of. It was 
only through the lonely outpost of 
England dn the banks of James 
River that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, 
could have ‘been brought to the 
Western world in that year of 
grace, 1619. 


All the Forests in Fee. 


The church is believed to have 
been similar to the building of 
Lord Delaware’s time, which it 
succeeded, and of which we have, 
happily, a complete description. 
This was sixty feet long by twenty- 
four feet wide. Fragrant cedars 
from the woods hard by had given 
of their red-veined timber for its 
pews, pulpit, chancel rail, and the 
framework of its ‘‘fair, broad win- 
dows,’”’ which were made to “shut 
and open as the weather shall 
occasion,” and a goodly black 
walnut tree had fallen to provide 
its holy table. In the ‘‘quire’’ was 
a green velvet chair for the Gover- 
nor to sit in and before it a green 
velvet cushion for him to kneel 
upon. The stone baptismal font 
was ‘“hewen hollow like a canoe,” 
and in the steeple hung two bells. 
which rang daily at 10 o’clock and 
at 4 o’clock to call the townspeople 
to morning and evening prayer. 
Lord Delaware set the fashion of 
keeping the church ‘‘passing sweet 
and trimmed up with divers 
flowers,” 

Under its brick-paved floor and 
in the graves around it lay the 
bones of many of those who had 
given their lives to secure a foot- 
hold for Anglo-Saxon civilization 
in the New World. Sir George 
Yeardley himself, presiding over 
the Assembly in his throne-like 
chair on this history-making sum- 
mer morning, would within a few 
years be sleeping under the tiled 
chancel, and there may still be 
seen a gravestone believed to be 
his, whose worn markings show 
that it covers the dust of a knight. 

We can almost see the assembling, 
in this sweet place, of America’s 
earliest legislators. 

They are all in high feather, for 
the brightest day that the land of 
their adoption has yet seen is 


breaking. There are hearty greet- | literal, 
ings, of course, and exchange of 
news of crops and home happen- 
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ings. Here comes Governor Yeard- 
ley in all the state in which he 
fares to service on Sundays. He 
wears his “holiday attire,’ and 
on both sides of him and behind 
march his bodyguard arrayed in 
his Excellency’s livery and armed 
with halberds. He enters the 
choir and sits him down in his 
velvet chair. Next come the coun- 
cillors (their good swords clanking 
at their sides and spurs ringing on 
the aisle as they walk), and take 
their seats on his Excellency’s right 
and left. Similarly accoutred, 
follow the burgesses, in orderly 
procession—two by two, two by 
two. 

“For as muche as men’s affaires 
doe little prosper where God’s 
service is neglected, all the bur- 
gesses tooke their places in the 
Quire till a prayer was said by Mr. 
Bucke, the minister, that it would 
Please God to guide and sanctifie 
all our proceedings to His owne 
glory and the good of this planta- 
tion. Prayer being ended, to the 
intente that as we had begun at 
God Almighty, so we might pro- 
ceed with awfu] and due respecte 
towards His lieutenant, our most 
gracious and dread sovereigne, all 
the burgesses were entreated to 
retyre themselves into the body of 
the church, which being done, 
before they were freely admitted, 
they were called to order by name, 
and so every man (none staggering 
at it) took the oath of supremacy, 
sail, then entered into the Assem- 

ly. ’ . 


A Notable Gathering. 


As they took their seats—hats on, 
according to an ancient custom— 
let us have a closer look at these 
Englishmen chosen by their fellows 
to make a beginning of self-govern- 
ment in the country known 
throughout the world to-day as the 
Land of the Free. 


Governor Yeardley’s knighthood 
has been earned. He is a trained 
soldier—having been an officer in 
the wars of Holland against Spain. 
He has already served Virginia 
well as a member of the Council 
of State and as Acting Governor. 
The marriage, after a while, of his 
cousin to the mother of a little 
boy by the name of John Harvard 
will give him for future readers 
of history a slight, but interesting, 
link with New England. 

Among members of the Council, 
Captain Francis West is a son of 
Lord Delaware. He settled West 
Hundred—the plantation to be- 
come widely known as: historic 
“Westover.” 


Master Ralph Hamor has been 
Secretary of State for the colony, 
and is the author of a ‘‘Relation,”’ 
which is to be a valuable source of 
information for future students of 
early settlement days. 


Master John Rolfe has made 
himself famous by marrying Pow- 
hatan’s daughter, and useful and 
successful] experiments in tobacco 
culture. A sword, or to be more 
a tomahawk, hangs over 
his head, though happily for his 
peace of mind he does not know it 
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—for notwithstanding his con- 
nexion with the Indians, he will be 
murdered by them in the massacre 
of March, 1622. 


Captain Nathaniel Powell was a 
“first settler.” He explored York 
River with Smith, and Chesapeake 
Bay with Newport—making notes 
which were used by Captain Smith 
in his celebrated ‘‘Historie of Vir- 
ginia.’’ Both he and his wife will 
be victims of the massacre. 


Captain Samuel Maycock is “a 
Cambridge scholar.’’ For this in- 
offensive lover of books also, the 
red man gleefully whets his deadly 
tomahawk. 


The Rev. William Wickham is a 
gentleman of good family and a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


The Secretary-Speaker, John 
Pory, is a Master of Arts of Cam- 
bridge. As he has been a member 
of the House of Commons, his 
knowledge of parliamentary law 
and proceedings is to prove valu- 
able in helping the councillors and 
burgesses to conduct the Assembly 
according to form. 


The First ‘Slacker’ Law. 


The Assembly opened upon fri- 
day, July 30, and sat through the 
following Wednesday—five swelter- 
ing midsummer days. But not- 
withstanding temperature which 
caused ‘the alteration of the 
healthes of divers present,’? much 
interesting business was transact- 
ed. Laws which smack of our 
recent war measures regulated 
planting and trade, fixed the price 
of tobacco, and made the killing of 
cattle illegal. And now was laid 
down America’s first ‘slacker’ 
law. If any man in the colony 
should be known to live in idle- 
ness the court was to appoint for 
him‘‘a master whom he was to 
serve for wages until he shews 
apparent signes of amendment.” 

To prevent extravagance in 
dress, every man was to be taxed 
according to the value of the 
clothes he wore to church. “Tf he 
be unmarried, according to his own 
apparel; if he be married, accord- 
ing to his own and his wife’s.” 

“On Sundays,” declared another 
law, ‘‘all persons whatsoever must 
frequent divine service and ser- 
mons, both forenoon and after- 
noon, and all such as bear arms 
shall bring their pieces, swords, 
powder and shot.’’ This was, of 
course, by way of preparedness 
against Indian surprise. It was 
enacted that ‘‘no injury or oppres- 
sion be wrought by the English 
against the Indians whereby the 
present peace might be disturbed 
and ancient quarrels might be 
revived.”’ Also that ‘each town, 
city, borough and particular plan- 
tation do obtain unto themselves 
by just means a certain number of 
the natives’ children to be ‘educated 
by them in true religion and civil 
course of life—of which children 
the most towardly boys in wit and 
graces of nature to be brought up 
by them in the first elements of 
literature so as to be fitted for the 
college intended for them.” 
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Rods for the Rake. 


Ministers and church wardens 
were to prevent immorality by 
‘good admonitions and mild re- 
proof,” but sinners who persisted 
in their evil ways were to be pre- 
sented for trial, and punished 
according to their offences. Con- 
tinued persistence in their “‘enorm- 
ous sins” was to be punished by 
ex-communication. 


For drunkenness the culprit 
(“if a private person’’) was ta be 
reproved by the minister—private- 
ly for the first offence, publicly for 
the second. For the third he was 
to “lie in bolts twelve hours in the 
house of the provost marshal, and 
pay his fee.’’ If an officer “‘offend 
in this crime,’ private rebuke for 
the first offence should come from 
the Governor himself; for the 
second, reproof from the minister 
should be delivered ‘‘openly in the 
church.”’ For the third, the offen- 
der should be thrown into jail and 
deprived of his rank. ‘Against 
gaming with dice and cards” it 
was enacted that “the winner or 
winners shall lose all his or their 
winnings.”’ Both winners and 
losers were to be fined ten shillings 
each, ‘“‘one ten shillings whereof 
was to go to the discoverer and the 
rest to pious uses.” 


Woman's Rights. 


Among petitions sent to the Vir- 
ginia Company in London was one 
proving that in the allotment of 
land to the planters, each male 
child born in Virginia should be 
given one share for himself and 
one share for his wife—for herself 
—‘“because that in a new planta- 
tion it is not known whether a 
man or woman be the more neces- 
sary.” Another interesting peti- 
tion asked that the company would 
send over for the erection of the 
proposed ‘“‘university and college’’ 
at Henricopolis “workmen of all 
sorts fit for that purpose.” 

After sweating and stewing, bat- 
tling with flies and mosquitoes to 
the limit of endurance, the Assem- 
bly finally adjourned on the after- 
noon of August 4, to meet again 
in the following March. 

And so passed into history the 
gathering at little Jamestown, in 
Virginia, which was the beginning 
of American democracy. 

It is interesting to know that at 
a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don, held at the house of Sir 
Edwin Sandys, the grant, of 
February, 1620, assuring the Pil- 
grims the privileges of self-govern- 
ment similar to those already 
granted the Virginia colony was 
“examined and sealed in view of 
‘and with the approbation of the 
members present.” 
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